











LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


INGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans are being called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And now that Victory has been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 





LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 





Linguaphone Institute NY 
44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y., or 
906 St. Alexander St., Dept. “R,” Montreal, Can. SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, absolytely free, your You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
illustrated book — oS oon Lingua- 


i Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
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‘ used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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Good News, Readers! 


ITH THIS issue we have a 
very pleasant surprise for 
you. Two, in fact. 


First: In our constant endeavor 
to keep you abreast of the latest 
developments in the Soviet Union, 
to keep Soviet Russia Topay fresh 
and up-to-the-minute, our editor, 
Miss Jessica Smith, is now visiting 


the USSR. 


Miss Smith will spend some time 
there making a first-hand survey of 
conditions and trends. She will 
travel in various sections of the 
country and we hope that in future 
issues we will be able to publish 
some of her eye-witness dispatches. 
Miss Smith has long been a student 
of Soviet affairs and her dispatches 
will assure you most interesting 
reading material in our forthcom- 
ing issues, 


Second: The government has now 
lifted the quotas on paper. This 
means that we will be able to satis- 
fy new subscribers—and our old 
ones, too, who are ready for re- 
newal, So, won’t you please send in 
your renewal. And won't you tell 
your friends to subscribe. Or better 
still, why not present them with a 
subscription to SRT as a gift. 


And don’t forget—each subscrip- 
tion carries with it a copy of Dr. 
Harry F. Ward's “The Soviet Spirit” 


(see back cover). 


Sincerely, 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Soviet Russia Today, Dept. O 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 
my copy of The Soviet Spirit by 
Dr. Harry F. Ward. 
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The End of the Global War 


HE Global War has come to an end. It was sealed 

in Tokyo Bay at the signing of the Instrument of 
Surrender. In both the east and the west the armed forces 
of evil reaction have been beaten to their knees and their 
bloody weapons have been wrested from them by the demo- 
cratic forces of the world. 

In rejoicing over this victory the peoples of the entire 
world not only greet the cessation of the costliest and 
bloodiest of all wars, they look forward to a future in 
which such wars will be impossible, in which security will 
be so organized and safeguarded as immediately to nip any 
attempt at future aggression. 

In Moscow, on September 2, in marking Japan’s un- 
conditional surrender, Generalissimo Stalin declared over 
the radio: 


Two hotbeds of world fascism and world aggression 
formed on the eve of this World War—Germany in the 
west, and Japan in the east. It was they who unleashed the 
second World War. It was they who placed humanity and 
its civilization on the verge of destruction. 

The hotbed of aggression in the west was eliminated 
four months ago, and as a result Germany was compelled to 
surrender. Four months later the hotbed of aggression in 
the east was eliminated, and as a result, Japan, Germany’s 
chief ally, has been forced to sign the act of surrender. 

This means that the second World War has come to 
an end. 

Now we can say that conditions necessary for the peace 
of the world have already been won. 


In his address Stalin hailed the victorious Allied armed 
torces. In a message to President Truman, he declared: 


On the day of Japan’s signing of the act of surrender 
permit me to congratulate you, the Government of the 
United States of America and the American people on 
the great victory over Japan. I greet the armed forces 
of the United States of America on their brilliant victory. 


And in the same address he congratulated the peoples 


of the Soviet Union ‘“‘on the successful termination of the 
war, on the advent of world peace.” 


And President Truman, in his address proclaiming V-J 
Day, declared: 


From this day we move forward. We move toward a 
new era of security at home. With the other United Na- 
tions we move toward a new and better world of peace and 
international good-will and cooperation. 


Truman and Stalin gave expression to what peoples the 
world over feel—that there is 


struggle—for the establishment and maintenance of a just 
peace. 
In Berlin, at a jubilant parade of the four great allies, 


Marshal Georgy K. Zhukov declared: 


We salute all those who never lost faith in the justice 
of our cause. We salute with our battle flags those who 
have given us victory. It now remains for us to conclude 
this victory by organization of a just, enduring and com- 
plete peace. 

Such peace requires the fundamental uprooting and 
destruction of fascism and military aggression throughout 
the globe. The main centers, the foci of infection, have 
already been removed militarily. It is now necessary to 
punish the war criminals, big and little, to seek out the 
others still in hiding or under the protection of reaction- 
aries who balk at every attempt to further democratize 
the world. 

In the East, in Japan, we must quickly implement the 
Berlin declaration to aid “the revival and strengthening 
of democratic tendencies among the Japanese people.” 
This means that we must not in any way help to perpetuate 
the Japanese military, the police, the government agencies 
that are responsible for the war. It means cleansing the 
country of the Zaibatsu and permitting the peoples free- 
dom to express their political aspirations. It means that 
our occupation authorities in Korea, and in other areas 
that the Japanese controlled, cease the shameful policy of 
continuing in authority the Japanese officials there. It 
means prompt arrest and thorough punishment of all Jap- 
anese war criminals. In other words all Japanese institu- 
tions—economic and political—responsible for the war and 
capable of further aggression must be destroyed once and 
for all. 

In Europe, too it is necessary to set up barriers against 
any possible emergence of reactionary, evil forces, and to 
pursue a world policy that will permit the peoples of all 
liberated lands to establish their own, free democratic 
processes of government without intervention from any 
foreign quarters. 

This is much broader than a “hands off” policy. Vast 
lands have been destroyed, peoples uprooted, natural re- 
sources turned to ashes and rubble and desolate waste. 
Hunger and poverty and disease and despair stalk large 
areas of the earth. The rehabilitation of millions of peo- 
ples and their countries is urgently essential. This means 
help; this means intervention—friendly intervention. Our 
economic foreign policy must be democratic, must be just, 
and in no sense must we wield economic aid as a political 
weapon in defense of forces inimical to the democratic 
growth of the liberated countries. 


The Soviet-Chinese Treaty 


N THIS direction an historic step has been taken in 

the Far East. The Soviet-Chinese Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance, together with the supplementary agree- 
ments that the two countries recently ratified, go far to 
assure the world against any future Japanese aggression. 
In signing this treaty the Soviet Union pursues a con- 
sistent foreign policy in the 





an inexorable continuity that 
history imposes which we 
must recognize. The struggle 
that has resulted in the vic- 
torious cessation of war must 
be transformed into a new 





Our editor, Miss Jessica Smith, is now visiting 
the Soviet Union where she will make a first-hand 
survey of the Soviet scene. In subsequent issues of 
SovieT Russia Topay we hope to publish eye-wit- 
ness dispatches from her. 


East. As far back as 1919 and 
1920, the Soviet Government 
proclaimed null and void all 
tsarist treaties and agreements 
which restricted the sover- 
eign rights of China. 











The Treaty provides for good-neighborly collaboration 
including extensive mutual economic assistance which will 
facilitate and hasten the rehabilitation of both countries and 
thus contribute to world prosperity. 

At the same time the agreements regarding the joint use 
of Port Arthur, the establishment of Dairen (Dalny) as 
an open port and the joint operation of the Changchun Rail- 
way will be of utmost mutual benefit to both countries and 
returns to the Soviet Union her historic right to free access 
to the Pacific. The exchange of notes on the Chinese East- 
ern Provinces and on Government is a restatement of tradi- 
tional Soviet foreign policy. But the very reiteration of this 
policy should go far to reassure the world that the Soviet 
Union continues to respect the sovereignty of other nations 
as their inviolate right. Other states would do well to an- 
nounce and pursue a similar policy in China and cease their 
attempts to bolster the Chinese feudalists against the grow- 
ing democratic elements of that country. 

The defeat of Japan and the Soviet-Chinese Treaty laid 
the basis for an arrangement in the Far East whereby the 
big powers can work toward democratic progress and inter- 
national security. An essential for the success of such an 
arrangement is national unity within China. At this writ- 
ing, negotiations looking toward such unity are in progress 
in Chungking between Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Communist Party, 
representing the Yenan Government. It is to be hoped 
that they will arrive at a meeting of minds. As the 
Khabarovsk radio declared: “It is imperative that China 
take the road of unity without delay.” 


Keep Journalism Honest 
O*E of the shameful episodes of American journalism 


in the immediate postwar period has been the recent 
maze of reports, obviously centrally inspired, that have 
poured out of Eastern Europe. The distortions, half truths 
und outright lies—all intended to discredit the: Soviet 
occupation forces in those countries as well as the democratic 
character of those governments—created a cacophony that 
reached its shrillest note in the speeches of Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee and Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
in which they attacked those governments as totalitarian 
and indirectly slandered the Soviet Union. 

Thus, the press laid the groundwork for an official policy 
of intervention in the internal affairs of developing demo- 
cratic states. 

As the evil press campaign developed it took the patience 
of a saint to wait for the glimmer of light that could 
penetrate the murky “reports.”’ Writing from Vienna, the 
New York Herald Tribune correspondent, Seymour 
Freidin, declared of the alleged Red Army looting, rape 
and other cooked-up outrages: ‘“‘Not one can testify to 
having witnessed the excesses . . . the Viennese will 
contend that the Red Army has leaned over backward in 
the last month to maintain decorum.” 

The same correspondent, reporting from Budapest, said 
that some Hungarians will tell you that the Red Army 
looted everything. ‘‘Yet,” says Freidin, scotching the 
charges, “the shops have an abundance -of luxury items, 
from real silk stockings and: perfumes to diamonds and 
furs.” He reports that the same Hungarians will ap- 
proach the foreign visitor with tales of the Red Army’s 
removal of crops and livestock. But, the correspondent 
points out, “Hungarians show no signs of malnutrition 
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and in the food shops, even meat can be purchased several 
times a week.” 

Regarding the lie that the Soviet Union has: imposed 
governments upon Hungary, Austria, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, M. W. Fodor writing from Budapest for 
PM says: “Nothing is farther from the truth.” Ap 
other American correspondent, Landrum Bolling; from 
Vienna, wires that reports of Soviet interference, looting 
etc. “are easily distorted, as some Americans and. some 
Austrians would like them to be in order to promote 
discord among the allies.” 

When the press reports fact and not fiction, the picture 
is completely different. The administration of the Soviet 
zone in Germany would seem to negate the fanciful stories. 
of Soviet meddling in the internal affairs of Eastem 
Europe. 

Here, in the heart of the enemy country, Soviet authori- 
ties are doing all they can to allow the people, through 
democratic channels, to rehabilitate their lives both eco- 
nomically and politically. The trade unions were permitted 
to reestablish themselves without interference. When Ger- 
man state secretaries were required for the twelve Soviet 
administrative departments, the four political parties. in 


- Germany were each asked to draw up a list of twelve can- 


didates, one for each post. Secretaries were then appointed 
from these four lists and those selected included four Com- 
munists, four Socialists, two Christian Democrats,. ome 
Liberal Democrat and one not connected with any purty. 

Soviet authorities are permitting the large Junkers’ and 
Nazi estates in Saxony and Mecklenburg to be brokem up 
and apportioned among poor farmers, a move for which 
there was general popular agitation. 

Thus, popular democratic aspirations have an oppor- 
tunity of being realized without any interference om the 
part of the Soviet authorities in Germany. It seems hardly 
likely that Soviet policy would greatly differ in the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

In her report from Yugoslavia, which we publish in 
this issue, Anna Louise Strong goes to great lemgths to 
give a detailed picture of the minute attention that has 
been paid to assure democratic elections in that country. 
She wisely points out that in Belgrade there are still 
many has-beens, hangers-on of the former reactionaries 
who vainly hope to return to the status quo and in- 
tensely hate the new democratic forms that are arising. 
These people represent no one, they are party-less, for 
their reactionary parties were swept away with every- 
thing that hindered democratic self-expression. But these 
people are adept at whispering calumnies into the ears 
of reporters eager for lively copy and to foreign rep- 
resentatives who fear the growth of democratic movements. 
As Miss Strong puts it: They cut some ice with the 
British and Americans. 

It is time we ceased heeding the whimperings of cast- 
off quislings with their chameleon propensity for playing 
ball, first with the Nazis, and then with whatever other 
authority will help them to power. 


Peaceful Construction Once More 


HE Soviet Union is attacking postwar domestic 
problems with the same vigor that marked her bril- 
liant prosecution of the war. 
Back in 1943, while the war was still raging, a pro 
gram of restoration was launched in the dreas which 
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the Germans had occupied and devastated. Within two 
years, under trying conditions of war, 536,000 houses 
were built in the RSFSR alone, enabling millions of 
Soviet citizens to leave the dugouts and ruins that served 
as their shelters and move into homes. Similar activity 
in other republics resulted in the restoration of hundreds 
of thousands of homes and schools, hospitals and collective 
farm buildings. 

Almost immediately after V-E day, the demobilization 
of the thirteen older age classes was announced, and 
a law adopted by the Supreme Soviet assured the return- 
ing veterans liberal mustering out pay and free trans- 
portation to their homes. It guaranteed them their old 
jobs back or other jobs with equal pay. It made available 
building materials and generous loans to permit those 
veterans from devasted rural areas to rebuild their homes. 

And recently the press announced the decision to 
prepare for the fourth Five-Year Plan which has as its 
objective a national economy by 1950 that will surpass 
the prewar level of the Soviet national economy. 

Emphasis, of course, will be placed on the restoration 
and rehabilitation of the war-ravaged districts. But the 
further development of establised industries and trans- 
port and the creation of new ones based on the latest 
technological developments is also part of the plan. Side 
by side, attention will be devoted to censumers’ goods, 
the production of various foodstuffs, canned foods, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, electrical appliances, and numerous 
other items that will increase the general welfare of the 
people. 

Those who have studied Soviet economy know that thus 
far the Five-Year Plans have always been fulfilled. This 
augurs well for the next five years when the USSR will 
have healed the deep wounds that a costly war has in- 
ficted and will have advanced on the road toward 
prosperity and well-being. 


Notes of Friendship 


STRONG note of American-Soviet friendship was 

struck recently at a brief ceremony in the council 
room of the Supreme Soviet when a small group of Ameri- 
cans réceived high official honors from the Soviet Union. 

It was the ceremony at which President Mikhail I. 
Kalinin presented the Order of the Red Banner of Labor 
to Edward C. Carter, president of the American Society 
for Russian Relief (formerly Russian War Relief) and 
the Labor Distinction Medal to two other officers of 
the society. Fred Meyers, executive director of Russian 
Relief, was not in Moscow at the time, but will also re- 
ceive the Order of the Red Banner of Labor. 

Though the group so selected to receive such high 
honors was small, symbolically that distinction was ex- 
tended to millions of Americans whose hands of friendship 
reached out across the globe to aid their Soviet allies 
in the fight against the common enemy. 

This is indeed an earnest of the USSR’s deep gratitude 
for the materials, food and medicines that the people 
of America have sent to war-torn Russia. Even more, it 
's @ warm public expression that the friendship between 
the peoples of the two countries has taken deep root. 

In making the presentation, President Kalinin declared 
that it was a symbol “of the friendship between our two 
Countries and an acknowledgement of the material aid 
from private citizens of the United States to the workers 


and peasants of the USSR.” 
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President M. |. Kalinin with representatives of the American Society 

for Russian Relief after they have received decorations from the 

Soviet Government. Left to right, they are: Edward C. Carter, 

president of Russian Relief; Kalinin, David Weingard and Leo Gru- 

liow, and chairman of the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, V. Kemenov. 


And Mr. Carter later remarked to the press: “One 
of the by-products of our aid is a little better feeling 
between the citizens of the two countries. The contribu- 
tion of material aid is small in comparison with the good 
done.” 

This cannot be gainsaid. The mutual understanding, 
respect and friendship between the peoples of the two 
great countries is growing daily and is manifest in 
many ways. This despite the vigorous attempts of evil 
interests, corrupt publishers and dishonest or incompetent 
journalists to prove the contrary. 

Only recently sixteen eminent American scientists re- 
turned to this country from a three-weeks tour of the 
Soviet Union where they attended the jubilee anniversary 
celebration of the All-Union Academy of Sciences. In 
their writings, their speeches, their interviews and their 
discussions in this country they were unanimous on one 
point: American and Soviet scientists have a strong bond 
of mutuality based upon common interest, respect, and 
intense willingness to cooperate and exchange views and 
scientific findings. The Americans all spoke warmly of 
their Soviet colleagues, they all urged closer collabora- 
tion, they all looked forward to friendly cooperation 
between the peoples of the two countries. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, said that he was convinced that there was a basis 
for real lasting friendship between the two nations “if 
only we can be courageous enough not to deceive our- 
selves.” 

It was in this spirit—the spirit of true friendship— 
that top American and Soviet chess masters vied by 
radio in the first international match between the two 
countries. Here was friendly competition, a sharp duel 
between the ten best in each country, and with the entire 
chess world awaiting the results. And it did not matter 
that the Soviet team won overwhelmingly. 

The congratulations which the chairman of the Amer- 
ican team, Mr. Maurice Wertheim, radioed to Moscow 
declared: “Our only explanation is that you had a better 
team. Our only reaction is that we are determined to 
try again next year.” Later he declared: “The spirit 
that pervaded the sessions—a spirit of friendship and 
mutual respect—will be carried on by the peoples of 
our two great countries. The chess competition opens 
another great democratic avenue in which the United 
States and Russia can walk together as friends.” 





SOVIET- CHINESE RELATIONS 


by HARRIET MOORE 


T was in 1919 and 1920 that the 

young Soviet republic made its first 
overtures to China for friendly col- 
laboration and close good-neighbor re- 
lations to solve the overwhelming 
problems then confronting the two 
young nations. Renouncing all the ill- 
gotten gains of tsarist Russia in China, 
the Soviet government extended its 
hand of friendship to the Chinese peo- 
ple. Four years later this hand was 
firmly grasped by Sun Yat-sen and for 
a brief period of three years the Soviet 
government worked closely with Dr. 
Sun’s_ revolutionary government in 
South China, which was ultimately to 
supersede the old Peking govern- 
ment as the national government of 
China in Nanking. At that time it 
might truly have been said that the 
USSR was interfering in the internal 
affairs of China by accepting Dr. Sun’s 
invitation to send advisers to the Kuo- 
mintang. 

But at almost the same time the 
Peking government was establishing 
diplomatic relations with the USSR. It 
is that Treaty of 1924 which marked 
the first basis for Chinese-Soviet rela- 
tions and much of that treaty is car- 
ried over into the recently signed 
agreements. It was there that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was trans- 
formed into a “purely commercial 
enterprise,” jointly managed by the 
two governments, instead of a foreign 
concession carrying extraterritorial 
privileges. 

The years since 1924 have been very 
difficult years for China, years during 
most of which the Chinese national 
government did not in fact control its 
vast country. Even in 1924 it was 
necessary for the Chinese to permit the 
USSR to make an additional agree- 
ment with Chang Tso-lin, warlord of 
Manchuria, who controlled the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s new national government had 
enly just established its authority over 
that area when Japan started the world 
on its path of destruction, invading 
and seizing the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces (as Manchuria is more properly 
called), in September, 1931. 

The Soviet Union, too, in the early 
days was not a strong nation in the 
East. Until 1925, Japanese troops con- 
tinued to occupy sections of the Soviet 
Far East after the Allied Intervention 
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there, and it was not until after 1931, 
when Japan’s invasion of Manchuria 
brought a renewed military danger to 
the USSR, that extensive economic 
development of the East was rushed. 

But most important of all, these 
first years of Soviet-Chinese relations 
were surrounded with the animosity of 
the great powers of the west and Japan. 
The renunciation of extraterritoriality ; 
the conversion of a concession into a 
joint commercial enterprise; the eleva- 
tion of envoys to the status of Ambass- 
adors—these were all very unpopular 
moves in 1924. They might give the 
Chinese “‘ideas.” They might set pre- 
cedents. They were a sharp break in 
the front of the west against China. 
Histories of the period make it pain- 
fully clear that few efforts were spared 
to prevent Chinese-Soviet relation’ 
from developing into fruitful collab- 
oration. 

As a result, relations never were 
actively useful to the two countries. 
Indeed at the time of China’s grave 
crisis in 1931, diplomatic relations were 
not in effect because of the short con- 
flict in 1929 over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Subsequently the Soviet 
Union gave China as much aid as it 
could, both diplomatically and materi- 
aily, after Japan’s second invasion of 
China in 1937. But the damage had 
already been done. Japan had caught 
the two giants of Asia separated and 
isolated diplomatically. 

The new Sino-Soviet agreements 
have been negotiated in an entirely 
different setting which, let us all hope, 
will be preserved. Perhaps it is not 
so wrong to call them a triumph of 
American diplomacy. Looking back to 
1924 it is indeed a triumph that Ameri- 
can diplomacy now recognizes the 
vital necessity of good Soviet-Chinese 
relations. Just what role American 
diplomacy played in the negotiations is 
not clear, though undoubtedly the very 
interest of our government was a posi- 
tive encouragement to T. V. Soong to 
carry through. There can be no doubt 
that a negative attitude on our part 
would have been a serious obstacle for 
him. As far as the terms of the agree- 
ment go, there is nothing to indicate 
United States intervention to persuade 
the Russians. The texts are too similar 
to other texts in Soviet diplomatic 
history. 


Today the two nations are coming 
together with the blessings of the © 
United Nations; today the USSR is | 
one of the two strongest nations in the — 
world and its strength extends to its 
Pacific borders; today China has the 
cpportunity—its golden opportunity— 
to become a unified nation. Its enemy 
has been destroyed by its allies; its soil 
is to be freed of the invader; the West- 
ern powers have renounced their special 
regimes which had an_ economic 
stranglehold on China’s independence; 
China’s millions are awake to their 
nation’s needs. If China can but ful- 
fill its own promise of unity, democracy 
and progress the Sino-Soviet agree- 
ments can assure Asia’s peace. 


Treaty of Alliance and Friendship 


The thirty year alliance differs only 
in minor details from the twenty year 
alliances which the Soviet Union has 
been concluding with its European 
allies. It is aimed specifically against 
Japan and it is equally specifically re- 
lated to the United Nation’s Organi- 
zation. It, further, contains the pledge 
for mutual economic assistance both in 
rehabilitation and as a contributon “to 
the prosperity of the world.” 

This treaty is basic to the four other 
agreements signed at the same time 
and in fact they are all directly related 
to it, implementing it in various ways. 
In point of time, the most immediate 
is that concerning the Three Eastern 
Provinces, or Manchuria, which has 
been liberated by the Red Army. The 
agreement regarding it provides for 
the relationship between the Red Army 
and Chinese national government of- 
ficials who, under its terms, are to 
take over administration of the liber- 
ated areas as soon as hostilities cease. 

The second agreement, providing 
for military relationships, is that con- 
cerning Port Arthur. For the thirty 
year period of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance this port is to be a 
joint base for Soviet and Chinese naval 
forces. The Soviet Union is to equip 
the port and direct its military defense 
while the Chinese retain control over 
civil adminisrtation. This not a re 
turn of the old Russian lease on Port 
Arthur. It is plainly stated to be a 
joint enterprise for the mutual defense 
of China and the USSR against Japan, 


a supplement to their alliance. The 
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fact that China has no navy at present 
hip should not diminish the importance of 

the port to her in the future. At the 
only close of the thirty year period all in- 
year stallations revert to her. Nor can it 
has PB be assumed that this arrangement great- 
pean ly diminishes the significance of Vladi- 
uinst vostok and the newer ports in the 
r re Soviet east. 
rani- As a matter of fact Port Arthur 
edge makes very little sense as a purely 
‘h in Soviet naval base. The experience of 
| “to this war indicates that bases, no matter 

how heavily fortified, are’ not easily 
ther defensible if separated by large dis- 
time tances from sources of supplies and 
lated reinforcements. Under the old Russian 
vays. regime for Port Arthur the Russians 
diate garrisoned the railways and had large 
stern supplementary industrial undertakings 
has but even so could not defend the port. 
The Under the new treaty the Soviets have 
- for no troops in Manchuria outside of 
\rmy Port Arthur. Only with full Chinese 
t of- cooperation can this naval base have 
e to any significance. 
iber- On the economic side, there are two 
ease. agreements—that for the joint oper- 
iding ation of the old main Manchurian 
con- Railroads—Chinese Eastern Railway 
hirty and the South Manchuria Railway, 
‘iend- now to be called the Changchun Rail- 
be a Way; and that making Dairen a free 
naval Port and providing the USSR with 
equip ‘ommercial port facilities and exemp- 
fense tion from custom charges on goods in 
over transit, 
a re It will be recalled that both the 
Port Chinese Eastern Railway and _ the 
be a South Manchuria Railway were built 
ofense and paid for by the Russians as a re- 
apan, Mult of the Li-Lobanov agreements in 
The the eighteen nineties. The Japanese 
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Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov signing the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of Alliance and Friendship. Looking on are Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, 
§. A. Lozovsky, Dr. T. V. Soong, Wang Shih-chieh, Foo Ping-sheung, Soviet Ambassador to China A. A. Petrov and others. 


seized the South Manchuria Railway 
during the Russo-Japanese war. After 
the Revolution, the Soviets renounced 
all the political and administrative 
privileges that accompanied the original 
agreement on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way and converted it into a purely 
commercial ehterprise to be operated 
jointly with the Chinese. 

In 1935, after several years of acri- 
monious negotiations, the USSR sold 
its share in the line to Manchukuo for 
a sum of 140 million yen, a small por- 
tion of the original Russian investment. 
At the time, the Chinese protested the 
sale but the Soviets rejected the protest 
on the grounds that China would gain 
nothing if the line became the object 
of armed conflict between Japan and 
Russia and, furthermore, when Man- 
churia was liberated the Chinese would 
recover the line. This is of course 
what has happened. China lost nothing 
by the sale and perhaps the Soviets 
saved themselves from war with Japan 
over the line at a time they could ill- 
afford to fight. 

The new agreement for joint opera- 
tion is almost identical with the system 
established in 1924. The Chinese have 
the decisive vote and the chairmanship 
in the Administration. The managing 
director will be Soviet and the rest of 
the apparatus will be divided 50-50. 
Profits will be divided equally and 
presumably new capital invested equal- 
ly. At the end of the thirty years the 
line reverts to full Chinese ownership. 

For the Russians, customs-free access 
to this line for transit purposes is 
important for several reasons. Via the 
Chinese Eastern Railway it is consider- 
ably shorter from Irkutsk to Vladi- 


vostok than it is via the Trans-Siberian. 
However, this factor has nothing like 
the importance it formerly had, for 
the most important economic develop- 
ments in the Soviet Far East are near 


Khabarovsk and Komsomolsk and 
areas north of the ‘Trans-Siberian, 
which can in no way be served by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. For trade 
with China, however, and the rest of 
Asia the new lines will be a real short- 
cut and will in wintertime be an out- 
let through ice-free Dairen for central 
Siberian goods destined for Pacific 
trade. Vladivostok is and will un- 
doubtedly continue to be kept open in 
the winter, but for commerical cargoes 
it will be a real advantage to be able 
to use Dairen. 

For China this arrangement pro- 
vides aid in rebuilding Manchuria’s 
lines and reestablishing the commerce 
of these Three Eastern Provinces 
which are among China’s richest. It 
leaves in Chinese hands many other 
newer lines reaching into other sec- 
tions of Manchuria, the construction 
of which was one of the reasons for 
Japan’s initial seizure of Manchuria. 

The making of Dairen a free port 
was done at the request of the Soviets 
to facilitate their trade. Without it, 
Participation in the Manchurian Rail- 
way would have little meaning for 
the USSR. The port will be open to 
all countries for the thirty year period. 

In addition to these four agreements, 
supplementary to the alliance, there 
were two exchanges of notes. In the 
first, the Soviets lay to rest all the 
bogey-men which the Chinese and 
others have raised as part of anti- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE MANCHURIAN OPERATION: Under the overall command of Marshal Vasilevsky, 

Marshal Meretskov struck blow (1), General Purkayev delivered blows (2), (3), and (6), 

while Marshal Malinovsky struck blows (4) and (5). The Soviet Pacific Fleet effected landings 

at (7). The Soviet Air Force bombed all points between Harbin and Port Arthur, also effecting 
parachute landings there. 


HERE were many things that 

could not be said during the 
course of the war, although we, who 
followed its origins and its course 
through the lens of military and 
political thought, could not fail to see 
them. 

One of these things was the fact 
that the Global War was bound to 
end globally, ie., that all the major 
Allied powers which fought the Euro- 
pean part were bound to be involved 
in the Asiatic. In other words—it was 
clear that the Soviet Union would in- 
evitably enter it. 

The global strategic objective of the 
Axis was a junction of the German 
and Japanese armies along the line 
of the Ural Mountains, and/or a junc- 
tion somewhere in India. The first 
objective was frustrated by the Battle 
ef Moscow, which stopped the progress 
of the Germans toward the Urals; the 
second objective was frustrated by the 
battle of Stalingrad and El Alamein, 
and Coral Sea and Midway. Thus the 
Big Three were actively involved in 
checkmating the German-Japanese 
joint strategy right from the start. It 
was, therefore, natural that they should 
be in together on the final kill. 

The Russian score against Japan 
dates back two-score years. Even more, 
if one considers that the Kuriles were 
ceded to Japan by Russia seventy years 
ago. But the Russian march to the 
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free expanses of the Pacific, though 
temporarily delayed, could not be 
stopped. 

Now, the free ships of the USA and 
the USSR will pass each other and 
dip their flags in salute in the great 
gateway between the Aleutians and the 
Bonins. | The Paramushiro-Formosa 
barrier has been broker through and 
two great and peaceful Pacific powers 
have finally met on the divide. Every- 
thing roughly north of the 35th degree 
latitude north is settled. 

Over-enthusiastic scientists, natural- 
ly proud of their discovery in splitting 
the atom, claim that it is the atomic 
bomb that licked Japan. Air generals 
with juvenile outlooks on life and 
war try to assure the world that it was 
the superfortress that did the main job. 
The greatest military factors, how- 
ever, remain somewhat in the shade. 
These factors are: The United States 
Navy, with its Air and Marine arms, 
and the Soviet Far Eastern Armies. 

The United States Navy brought 
the Marines and Infantry from the 
international dateline to the Bay of 
Tokyo, supported their landing opera- 
tions and permitted them to seize air 
bases from which planes bombed the 
Japanese strongholds. Its. three-year 
victorious advance culminated in the 
“grand promenade” of Admiral Hal- 
sey’s Third Fleet along the shores of 
Japan in July. 


Then—came the atomic bomb, which 
could not have come without the Navy 
bringing the Marines and Infantry. 
men to capture the bases from which 
the bomb was flown. The same reason- 
ing applies to the “ordinary” bombing 
of Japan. : 

However, there is another thing to 
consider: Guadalcanal and Tarawa, 
Tinian and Leyte would have been 
defended by much larger Japanese 
forces possessing more equipment if 
the Red Army had not kept 1,000, 
000 crack Japanese troops in Man- 
churia. It must be remembered that 
even after the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima, American 
military leaders still figured it would 
take about 7,000,000 American men 
to root out the Japanese army (almost 
intact) on the continent of Asia. 

This is where the Soviet Union came 
in on the morning of August 9. The 
Red Army attacked the great conti- 
nental military and industrial base of 
Japan in Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, 
Korea and North China toward which 
Japanese troop concentrations had been 
flowing since the day Germany col- 
lapsed. Chiang’s easy and strictly limit- 
ed victories in Hunan, Kwangsi and 
Kiangsi were the direct result of the 
Japanese realization that the USSR’ 
hands had been untied. Japanese power 
rushed toward the “inner fortress” in 
the north. 

This “inner fortress” had been tak 
ing shape ever since 1931, when the 
Japanese had 10,500 men there. In 
1933, they had 65,000 men there. In 
the beginning of 1941, they had 400; 
000. At the time of the Battle of Mos’ 
cow they had increased the Kwantung 
Army to 1,000,000 men, with about 
1,000 tanks and 1,500 aircraft, with 
half of Japan’s artillery, two-third of 
her tanks and three-fourths of her 
cavalry. This concentration decreased 
somewhat in 1943-1944 when the Jap- 
anese realized that the Germans were 
beaten and that it would be impossible 
for Japan to attack the Soviet Union 
but that the USSR was not yet likely 
to attack Japan. After May 8, 1945, 
the concentrations of Japanese forces 
in the north increased at a feverish 
pace. 

Manchuria produced for the Jap 
nese 25,000,000 tons of coal per yeah 

(Continued on page 27) 
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yanese Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky, commander-in-chief of the Soviet forces in the Far East (center) and Marshal Kirill A. Meretskov (left) 


i negotiating the capitulation of Japanese forces in Manchuria with Lieutenant General Hata, chief-of-staff of the Kwantung Army. Below: Red 
nt if Army man guarding the bridge over the Sungari, important transportation artery for Harbin. 
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’ Below, left to right: The Soviet naval flag over Port Arthur—Soviet tank-borne troops advance across the steppes of Manchuria—the Japanese 
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AIMS OF NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


Plan now preparing envisages a national economy 
by 1950 exceeding that of the pre-war years 


EVENTEEN years ago the Soviet 

Union astounded the world by 
adopting its first Five-Year Plan. That 
was still the time of prosperity. Amer- 
ica proverbially rolled in wealth. Peo- 
ple grew rich overnight. The future 
seemed gay and secure. That was the 
time when prognosticators of coming 
economic troubles were called “crack 
pots, reds, trouble makers.” That was 
the time when those who forecast war 
unless definite measures were taken 
to prevent it were looked upon with 


suspicion and disdain, and were even ° 


called “warmongers.” Russia’s Five- 
Year Plan appeared to many as some- 
thing so visionary, so impractical as to 
be impossible of achievement; a mere 
show of words, exhibitionism. 

But the Five-Year Plan went into 
effect, Russia launched a gigantic pro- 
gram of construction.’ Following Sta- 
lin’s advice to surpass the leading 
foreign countries or suffer defeat, the 
Russians trained all their energies to 
provide themselves with new industrial 
plants, to expand mining, to build their 
railways, to root deeply their system of 
collective farming. That they succeed- 
ed in their first, second and third Five- 
Year Plans, succeeded beyond measure 
or belief, is testified by the fact that 
the Soviet flag waves over Berlin and 
Port Arthur. The Five-Year Plans 
gave Russia economic and military 
might. They proved that by their use 
Russian economy is rendered more 
powerful than that of her enemies. 
Social planning won. 

During the war the current fourth 
Five-Year Plan had to be held in abey- 
ance. With the end of the war the 
Soviet Union returns to its plans. On 
August 19 the Soviet press published 
prominently the decision of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Communist Party 
instructing Gosplan (State Planning 
Commission) to prepare a Five-Year 
Plan for the years 1946 to 1950. This 
plan is to concern itself specifically 
with the development and expansion 
of national economy and railway trans- 
portation. 

“The reestablishment of the national 
economy of those regions of the USSR 
that suffered German occupation, the 
post-war reconversion of national econ- 
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omy and the further development of 
all regions of the USSR must show 
results which will considerably sur- 
pass the pre-war level of development 
of the national economy of the USSR,” 
the decision declares. 

What will be the essential elements 
of the new plan both from the point 
of view of regions and industries? 

In the first place, it will concern 
itself with the reconstruction of such 
war-affected areas as the industrial 
Donetz Basin, the Leningrad indus- 
trial areas and districts in Minsk, 
Odessa, and the Karelo-Finnish north. 

But the plan will deal with these 
problems in a new way. It is already 
evident that the Donetz coal and steel 
industry cannot and must not be, in- 
deed, is not being reconstructed on the 
basis of the old technique. Mines and 
mills are being modernized. New ma- 
chinery is being built and obtained. 
The new Donetz Basin in 1950 will 
little resemble the Basin of 1941: Pro- 
ductivity will grow, production will 
be, as the Russians say, more cultured 
—there will be more pneumatic drills, 
more conveyors, more electrical equip- 
ment. 

Neither can other areas be rebuilt 
according to 1941 standards. Much 
has changed in industrial technique. 
But even more has changed in trans- 
portation, in the availability of ports 
and of raw materials. 

The new Five-Year Plan will con- 
sider the fact that the Soviet Union has 
gained a large number of excellent 
new ports as compared with the period 
of preparation of the last Five-Year 
Plan. The Soviet Union now has new 
ports in Estonia, Latvia, and East 
Prussia. It has the ports of Dalny 
(Dairen) and Port Arthur. It has new 
ports in Sakhalin. All of them require 
new railways, rerouting the former di- 
rections of transport. They offer new 
windows, new gateways to the world. 

The new Five-Year Plan will take 
into account the veritably gigantic de- 
velopment of the Urals and Western 
Siberia in industry and agriculture. In 
Sverdlovsk production during the war 
grew sevenfold; in Nizhni Tagil, eight 
and a half times. There are a large 
number of settlements in the Urals 


where five years ago there was nothing, 
Soviet aluminum, nickel and chrome 
production has grown many times, 
Steel mills have appeared where none: 
existed before, specifically in such areas 
as Uzbekistan. In the far north, at 
Norilsk, one of the world’s largest 
nickel smelters is being built. In Koly- 
ma a vast program of settlement and in- 
dustrial development has been effected, 

All this requires integration, review 
and expansion. It is not known how 
much the Soviet Union lost in national 
wealth and economic potential during 
this war. In any case, the figure runs 
into many billions of dollars. But 
back in 1943, Stalin, with his usual 
farsightedness, proposed the beginning 
cf reconstruction. In areas liberated 
from the enemy the first steps have 
long since been taken to clear away 
rubble, to rebuild foundations, to set 
going everything that can be started, 
The way is now open to more rapid 
building. 

The Five-Year Plan will have to 
consider the problem of labor power. 
The Soviet Union lost many millions 
of working people. During the war 
the birthrate must have been affected. 
Industry needs workers. Only a few 
days ago I heard the head of an Italian 
trade union delegation visiting this 
country offer a few million Italian im- 
igrants if Russia will have them. 

“You have so much scope for work,” 
he said, ‘““We on the other hand forsee 
much, very much unemployment.” 

The war has indicated the main 
routes for the solution of the labor 
problem. They are: Increased effici- 
ency of output, growth of Stakhanovite 
methods of work, further introduction 
of conveyors, further mechanization of 
all work processes, continued employ- 
ment of women, utilization of the 
work of youths and adolescents, release 
of millions of farms by improving agt' 
cultural processes and introducing 
greater efficiency so that the same agri 
cultural areas can give as much or more 
output with less hands. To some ¢ 
tent the immediate labor problem will 
be alleviated by the use of war prisoner 
labor under the slogan: “What they 
have wrecked, they must rebuild.” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Nenets hunter with the polar grouse he 
has shot 


AKUTIA’S rigorous climate, dif- 
ficult living conditions and, to 
some extent, recent progress corre- 
spond with what we find in the terri- 
tories of the other chief peoples of the 
Soviet North. There are about 25 of 
these tribes, several numbering no 
more than a few hundred. Seven of 
them are organized into their own 
national districts in Siberia. The Chu- 
kot, Evenki, Taimyr and Yamalo- 
Nenets national districts all lie partly 
or altogether above the Arctic Circle. 
The Komi-Permiak, Koriak and Os- 
tiak-Vogul national districts are some- 
what further south, but even so come 
close to the Arctic Circle. An eighth, 
the Nenets National District, is sit- 
uated in the far northeast of Soviet 
Europe and within the Arctic Circle. 
A number of the Nenets people also 
inhabit the Yamalo-Nenets and Taimyr 
districts. 
Most of these national districts are 
very large in area and very small in 
population. The Taimyr National Dis- 
trict, for instance, is bigger than the 
state of Texas, but in 1926 had only 
8,000 people. Early Russian explor- 
ers and traders called a number of 
the northern tribes in Siberia by the 
name Tungus and classified them fur- 
ther by such appellations as the Rein- 
deer- lungus, the Horse-Tungus, the 
Dog-Tungus and the Forest Tungus. 
The Soviets have insisted on giving 
these people their right names and this 
has resulted in renaming in most cases. 
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In some instances the old name was 
downright insulting, as in respect to 
the Nenetses, who were formerly 
called Samoyeds, meaning “‘people who 
devour one another.” Usually the cor- 
rect name for each group is, as with 
the Nenetses, simply the native word 
for men or people. 

These nomadic tribes of the Soviet 
North, gradually pushed out of the 
more livable regions to the south by 
stronger and more warlike people, 
have wandered for centuries over the 
vast taiga and tundra zones, hunting, 
fishing and breeding reindeer. Those 
in the reindeer country follow their 
herds northward in summer to the fine 
grazing moss of the open tundra and 
southward with the coming of fall 
into the forest belt. The Arctic natives 
utilize their reindeer not only for food 
and milk, but as draught animals. And 
in this frigid land of ice and snow, 
sleighs or sleds drawn by reindeer are 
a common sight. 

All the northern peoples of Siberia 
were in an extremely backward and 
undeveloped state in 1917. Besides 
being subject to constant poverty and 
disease, they were of course mercilessly 
exploited by the Russians who came in 
contact with them. They were also 
prey to the most primitive superstitions, 
being predominantly polytheistic na- 
ture-worshippers or devotees of Sham- 
anism, a pagan faith of sorcery and 
magic. The shaman (priest) is essen- 
tially a witch-doctor or medicine-man 
who carries on wild dance and drum 
rituals and goes into a frenzy or fit 
of hysteria while calling up spirits from 
the dead. This Siberian Shamanism is 
quite similar to the typical religion of 
the American Indian. 

I remember a story by Joseph Barnes, 
at one time Moscow correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune, that 
well illustrates the ancient folkways 
current until recently among nations of 
the Soviet North. He told about some 
people in the vicinity of the Urals 
whose chief deity was a great elm in 
the middle of their village. This god- 
tree had such standing among the vil- 
lagers that when a unit of the Com- 
munist Party was organized there, it 
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felt called upon to elect the elm as 
an honorary member! 

The full story of the development 
of the northern peoples and regions of 
the USSR is one of the most thrilling 
and remarkable in the entire Soviet 
repertoire. The Soviet Government 
has done everything possible to raise 
the standard of living and culture 
among these tribes, many of which 
were rapidly declining in population. 
In Leningrad it set up a special In- 
stitute of the Peoples of the North, 
referred to by the natives as the “Tent 
of Miracles,” to study their problems 
and to train the most promising stu- 
dents from the Arctic districts for posi- 
tions of leadership. At the same time 
it worked out written alphabets for 
these groups and established numerous 
schools and cultural bases in the dif- 
ferent national districts. A cultural 
base is a small model town containing 
health clinics, bath-houses, educational 
institutions, shops and so on. 

According to the’ Soviet authority, 
Nicholas Mikhailov, “when a hunter 
or a reindeer breeder arrives at the 
cultural base, he is provided with food 
and a bed. He is taken to the museum 
showing the natural resources and econ- 
omy of his region. He is shown the 
workshops, and if necessary his gun, 
sledge or clothing is repaired. He 
learns how to look after the animals 
in a nursery, how to skin the animal 
and how to cure the skin, how to stock 
fish and how to treat sick reindeer. A 
physician examines the hunter in a 
clinic and gives him medication if he 
requires it. The new arrival goes to a 
bath, visits the cinema and listens in 
to the radio.” 

The Soviets have taken seriously the 
implications of the phrase “The Friend- 
ly Arctic,” used by the famous polar 
explorer, Vihjalmur Stefansson, as the 
title of a book. Thus they have in- 
troduced agriculture to these sub-zero 
climes and have succeeded in making 
many sorts of vegetables grow, both in- 
side and outside hot-houses, north of 
the Arctic Circle. The long winter 
night, lit up frequently by the magnifi- 
cent aurora borealis, lasts seven or eight 
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The Loeal Elections in Yugoslavia 
by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Democratic procedure assures various nationalities propor- 
tional representation and paves the way for general elections 


HE NEW forms of popular elec- 

tions and governments in the Bal- 
kans and in other areas freed by the 
Red Army have caused considerable 
controversy abroad. Therefore, on a 
recent two weeks’ visit to Yugoslavia 
I thought it worthwhile to concentrate 
especially on the detailed forms where- 
by the people of Yugsolavia express 
themselves in government. 

I attended sessions of the Avnoj— 
the present interim parliament pending 
the forthcoming autumn elections, I 
also attended the congress of the Peo- 
ples Liberation Front*—the name is 
now changed to the People’s Front— 
which is a combination of previous 
political parties serving as a political 
steering organization for the govern- 
ment. I also visited many villages in 
various areas including Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Voivodina—the latter is now 
incorporated in Serbia by a vote of 
its own elected parliament but has 
special problems and forms of its own. 

One must first realize that govern- 
mental forms in Yugoslavia — as 
throughout the Balkans—are still in 
the making. The old prewar forms 
broke down. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of the prewar Yugoslav gov- 
ernment—actually it was highly dic- 
tatorial—need not concern us now. 
The German, Italian, Hungarian and 
even Bulgarian armies occupied various 
parts of the country, set up various 
puppet regimes and set them to killing 
each other, thereby still more increas- 
ing the internal frictions which were 
bad enough before, especially between 
the Croats and Serbs. . 

Four years of this had scattered all 
previous government officials and poli- 
tical leaders, each of which chose his 
own path. Some collaborated with the 
Nazis. Others fled abroad and _ lost 
touch with the Yugoslav people. 

Leadership and political power nat- 
urally passed to those who distin- 
guished themselves in the fight against 
the Nazis, either as part of the under- 
ground or in actual battles in the moun- 


(8 ener 


*IT should explain that I use ‘People’s Lib- 
eration Front’? instead of the more common 
“National Front”? because it seems a more ac- 
curate translation of the word Narodny and 
because the word ‘National’? becomes especially 
confusing in Yugoslavia where Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes are all nations; American usage 
applies the term to all Yugoslavia.—A. L. S. 
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tains and woods. These people were 
of many political parties and of differ- 
ent nationalities and religions. 

Yugoslavia is a‘regular hodge podge 
of different nationalities and also has 
strongly competing religions: Roman 
Catholic versus Orthodox and even 
some Moslems. It even has two al- 
phabets for the same language. It is 
a difficult land to organize. 

Four years of life and death battle 
with the Nazis made these differences 
seem minor beside the single unified 
liberation struggle. Hence came the 
name and organization ‘‘Liberation 
Front.” During the past four years 
when Tito’s partisans freed consider- 
able areas in Yugoslavia, holding them 
for periods, the Front held local elec- 
tions and set up local governments. 
These were always non-partisan in na- 
ture, devoted only to fighting the in- 
vaders, 

In November, 1942, delegates from 
all these local governments meeting in 
Bihac, West Bosnia, created the 
Avnoj, Anti-Fascist Assembly of Na- 
tional Liberation, designed as the polit- 
ical leader of armed resistance, not as 
a lawmaking body. Later Avnoj held 
a second session on a much wider scale. 

This time the logic of the struggle 
pushed Avnoj into making laws, of 
which the most important was the 
decision that Yugoslavia would not be 


Women now participate in political affairs, 
as shown in this town meeting in Lika 
province, between Zagreb and Susak 


merely an extension of Serbia, but a 
federation of six state units each hay- 
ing its own parliament. This decision 
had an immediate and salutary effect 
in the healing of old quarrels. between 
the various nationalities in “Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile the government-in-exile 
still existed in London, including King 
Peter and his appointed ministers. On 
June 16, 1944, there was the historic 
agreement between Marshal Tito and 
Prime Minister Subasich of the gov- 
ernment-in-exile, whereby Avnoj_in- 
corporated all elements of the previous 
parliament who had not collaborated 
with the Nazis. This led to a new 
united government including both Tito 
and Subasich. 

Everywhere I went in Yugoslavia 
I found they had already held local 
elections. Village elections were com- 
monly held as soon as the village was 
liberated. Some places, therefore, held 
elections some years ago and local gov- 
ernments retained power without a 
break. Other areas held elections more 
recently. And they held them in va- 
rious ways. 

Sestine, a village near Zagreb, held 
the most informal, elementary elec- 
tions of all the places I visited. Some 
American critics of Balkan elections 
would not consider that Sestine has 
voted properly at all. But there was no 
question that Sestine villagers felt that 
a perfectly tremendous election had oc- 
curred. They were all dancing mer- 
rily under the trees when I first tried 
to question them about how the village 
council was chosen. Everybody _ insis- 
ted: “The people chose them! ‘The 
people chose them!” as if it had been 
a big event. It took me three hours of 
hard work the next morning to learn 
the exact election technique. 

Sestine contains seven hamlets strung 
along the hillside, about 5,000 popula- 
tion, 1,000 families, growing corn, 
fruit and grapes. The chief local power 
is the village council of nine members. 
In former times, before World War |, 
when the area belonged to Austria, 
only sixteen people in Sestine had 4 
vote. Voting then depended on proper 
ty and taxes. 

When Yugoslavia was first formed 
after that war all men over twenty-one 
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Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, Dr. Ivan Subasich, with his wife who 

acts as his secretary. Right: A session of the People's Parliament in 

Bihac, Bosnia. The presidium is seated on the platform. A delegate 

can be seen delivering a report to the parliament. The slogan reads: 
“Death to Fascism! Freedom for the People!" 


—Courtesy United Committee of South Slavic Americans 


received a vote. Candidates were nom- 
inated by the wealthier villagers, but 
voting was by secret ballot until 1929. 
Then came what the Yugoslavs call the 


Dictatorship. Peasants who desired to 
vote had to go, one by one, before an 
election commission which came from 
Belgrade and state openly for whom 
they desired to vote. Not many people 
voted under these conditions. 

Even this pretense of election was 
abolished under the Pavelich puppet 
government set up by the Nazis. There 
wasn’t a form of village council any 
more. Just a boss appointed from 
Zagreb who chose his own assistants. 

Then, in 1943, a small group of 
anti-Nazis in the village formed a lib- 
eration front committee which met 
weekly in the woods. At first the com- 
mittee was betrayed and most of its 
members killed. The rest escaped to 
the partisans but returned to organize 
again. Their job was to sustain the 
villagers’ hopes that the Nazis were 
not eternal. Meanwhile they supplied 
the partisans with food and clothes. 
The committee was cautious and did 
not seek many members; nonetheless it 
kept growing and growing. 

Last May 10th, Sestine was freed 
by the arrival of the Yugoslav army 
under Tito. The retreating Germans 
hauled thirty unarmed villagers from 
their homes and shot them before they 
lett. For two days the local libera- 
tion committee acted as the emergency 
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local government while the villagers 
mourned their dead. Then they called 
a mass meeting in the square outside 
the village church. 

Two thousand people turned out— 
men, women and even children. A man 
came to the front and spoke: 

“Freedom has come. You must make 
order so that all may live.” 

Then Stepan Karajac, secretary of 
the liberation committee, spoke: 

“We are a committee now.” 

Somebody asked: “Who has a right 
to elect?” 

The man replied: “Everybody. All 
men and women over the age of eight- 
een. And if someone is under eighteen 
but fought in the woods or helped the 
partisans, then they, also, are old 
enough to vote.” 

There was silence and much whis- 
pering in the square for a few min- 
utes. Then several people shouted: 
‘Marko Kruc is a good man.” 

Kruc was a local wheelwright 
known for dependability and good, ef- 
ficient underground work against the 
Nazis. Soon everybody was cheering: 
‘Long live Marko Kruc.” 

So Marko Kruc was chosen the vil- 
lage chairman. The village secretary 
was similarly elected by acclamation. 
Then the people from seven hamlets 
separated into seven groups right there 
in the square, and each group chose a 
representative. This made the village 
council of nine. Later these nine went 


to a township meeting where eleven 
other villages were represented and 
they chose a township committee. This 
kept on right up to the parliament of 
Croatia and of Yugoslavia. 

Judged by sophisticated standards I 
suppose Sestine was not much of an 
election. But you should have seen 
the radiance in the women’s faces when 
they told me: “The people chose! The 
people chose!” 

Perhaps you will understand better 
if you do some arithmetic. None of 
the women in Sestine and none of the 
men under thirty-six—this is clearly 
more than two-thirds of Sestine’s adult 
population—had ever voted for any- 
thing in all their lives. 

To them voting was a big celebra- 
tion, a sort of revival. 

In Vranic some twenty miles south- 
west of Belgrade—at the other end 
of Yugoslavia—voting had already be- 
come somewhat more formal. Here I 
sat under the trees with some 200 vil- 
lagers and heard the story of their bit- 
ter, costly fight against the Germans 
and especially how Mikhailovitch’s 
Chetniks slaughtered unarmed peasants 
in their homes for helping the parti- 
sans. They had no doubt at all about 
Mikhailovitch’s tie-up with the Nazis. 
They saw the evidence. 

“We saw Chetnik leaders riding in 
automobiles with Germans. We saw 
a Chetnik leader get seven truck loads 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Entertaining Children in the USSR 


by ELLA WINTER 


A fascinating world in which the finest minds contribute 
to make a happy and enlightened life for youngsters 


HEN eight-year-old: Georgie 

came to spend his last day before 
going off to a Pioneer camp he demand- 
ed to see the books I had promised to 
show him. 

I had just collected about fifty chil- 
dren’s books published in Russia since 
the war. They were rarities, all books 
being snapped up practically before the 
print is dry. An edition of 50,000 goes 
like morning newspapers. My loot was 
no ordinary pile of the paper-covered 
volumes barren of drawings or boast- 
ing only a few black-and-white draw- 
ings that war shortages made necessary. 
No, I presented the dazzled Georgie 
with books as colorful as a Red Square 
flower seller’s kiosk. There were simple, 
tiny booklets for the very young con- 
taining nothing but drawings: animals, 
butterflies, dolls, ski troops, cavalrymen, 
battleships, parachutists. 

For older children there were war 
stories about heroes and heroines, like 
Zoya Kosmodemianskaya, about child 
partisans, about technical aspects like 
How Searchlights Are Made; or The 
Parachute, which presents the history 
and development of Soviet-made para- 
chutes by the inventor of the first Soviet 
parachute, G. Kotelnikov; or like His- 
tory and Construction of Tanks, or 
Warriors of the Invisible, which dis- 
cusses the intricate calculations used in 
aviation. 

Just as recent and popular were a 
Samuel Marshak translation I showed 
Georgie of such famous old English 
- favorites as Robin Hood, Tennyson’s 
Lady Godiva, Kingsley’s Sands of Dee, 
and ballads by Byron, Scott, Stevenson, 
and Burns, which sang the honor and 
the glory of “battles far-off and long 
ago.” It was a part of the policy that 
made Soviet children conscious of the 
courageous and heroic, both in the con- 
temporary feats of their own heroes 
and in the ancient epics of other lands. 

Russian children were reading Mark 
Twain, Jack London, Defoe, Dreiser, 
Dickens, along with their own classics 
by Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gogol, Lermon- 
tov, Pushkin, and countless poets. They 
go strong for travel, myths, fables, tech- 
nical and scientific books, history, ex- 
ploration. Favorite writers were Mar- 
shak, who had recently won a 35,000 
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ruble prize for his War Mail, and Ar- 
kady Gaidar, of Timur and His Gang 
fame, and many other children’s books. 
Gaidar was killed in the war. Lev Kas- 
sil’s stories were devoured by the adven- 
ture fans. Sergei Mikhalkov was weav- 
ing fairy tales. 

My treasure of illustrated and other 
new books had fallen to me unexpected- 
ly. I merely remarked to Mikhail Aple- 
tin, Secretary of the Foreign Section of 
the Writers’ Union, that I had seen 
no children’s books in color. 

“Who says we haven’t children’s 
books in color?” he exploded, outraged. 
He flung open a cupboard and down 
came the golden shower. 

“See!” he pointed triumphantly. “In 
English, too. Steinbeck (like all Rus- 
sians he pronounced it Staynbeck), 
Conan Doyle, Scott, Hemingway, Jules 
Verne, Poe. Here is H. G. Wells’ Time 
Machine. And look—Irwin Shaw, Er- 
skine Caldwell, and here’s a beautiful 
Robinson Crusoe.” He looked at me to 
see if I were convinced. I must have 
been visibly impressed, because he 
smiled, satisfied, and stopped pelting me 
with distinguished names and famous 
titles. 

Georgie’s face as he lingered over 
the words and pictures reminded me 
of the previous afternoon. I had stood 
with Marshak during the intermission 
at one of his plays being performed at 
the Children’s Theater. He was laugh- 
ingly trying to stand his ground in a 
maelstrom of friendly, curious, excited 
young bodies and faces and voices. The 
child audience, practically en masse, was 
telling him, “I know you! ... I have 
your photo on my wall! .. .I’ve read all 
your books. .. .”” And then a ten-year- 
old plunged into a momentary lull with 
a comically grown-up query: “And 
what are you working on now, Tov- 
arish Marshak ?” 

And Marshak listened to them, an- 
swered them with the same courteous, 
serious attention he would have given a 
distinguished adult circle of drawing- 
room lionizers. 

“They certainly know you,” I said 
admiringly after he had sat down. 

“Oh, don’t be too impressed,” he 
laughed. “Last summer I was at the 
seaside, sitting on a rock reading. A 


little boy sat next to me, also reading, 

“What have you got?” he asked me. 

“Shakespeare,” I said, “And you?” 

“I’m reading Marshak,” he said. 

“Marshak! Eto ya — that’s me,” | 
said. 

“You lie,” he remarked, and got up 
and walked away. 

Kononov, chief editor of the Chil- 
dren’s Publishing House, told me that 
a serious conference of all responsible 
persons in the organization takes place 
before any children’s book is brought 
out. “We're divided into eight sec- 
tions,” he explained, “each consisting 
of writers, teachers, reviewers, some- 
times psychologists and scientists — 
anyone we feel can help and advise. The 
editor of each section then makes the 
decision, and this is submitted to the 
chief editor.” 

We discussed the increasing number 
of Russian classics and historical narra- 
tives. Kononov interpreted this as an 
aspect of anti-fascist struggle. “The 
fascists,” he said, “tried to debase all 
human values, culture, the spirit. We 
emphasize the spirit, the constructive 
values in humanity. And what better 
way than through a country’s classics?” 

The Children’s Publishing House, 
founded ten years ago as an independent 
adventure, was Gorky’s idea. It has 
since then printed 250 titles. Other 
republics have their own children’s pub-: 
lishing houses. 

I saw another illustration of the care 
given to children’s books at a meeting in 
the office of the juvenile magazine Mur- 
zilka, which was serializing adventure 
stories. Nikolai Chukovsky, son of the 
famous author of Crocodile, was read- 
ing his new sea adventure story to an 
audience including the famous artist- 
writer Cherushin, the Baltic sailor and 
writer Ouspensky, a professor of chil- 
dren’s literature, Babushkina, members 
of the Komsomol Central Committee, 
and some illustrators. The lively dis- 
cussion that followed continued for 
hours. The. style, form, content and 
dialogue came in for unsparing criti- 
cism. One of the women described the 
reactions of school children to whom she 
had read the story. 

For first class entertainment, one 
should go to the puppet theaters and 
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the children’s theaters where all-year- 
round plays are given. Every major 
town in Russia had one or two, and 
they were being restored as fast as 
bricks and lumber became available. In 
mid-February 1944, the Kharkov and 
Kiev children’s theaters were rebuild- 
ing: new ones were planned for Stalinsk 
and Riazan. 

The versatile, fertile-brained story- 
teller, poet and playwright Marshak, 
the gifted Eugene Schwartz, and Lev 
Kassil headed the list of distinguished 
playwrights who wrote for the chil- 
dren’s stage. I saw several of Marshak’s 
plays, delicate, faery super-structures 
built on a solid morality-play, fables 
and dramas. 

Marshak told me about a new play 
of his that had been in rehearsal for a 
year but was not yet ready for the 
boards, The Girl Meets the Twelve 
Months. I am willing to prophesy that 
it will be a new Blue Bird. It is a fan- 
tay, woven about a Cinderella-like 
child heroine who tries to carry out the 
whim of her imperious young Queen, 
for spring flowers in mid-December, 
by persuading the spring months to ar- 
rive ahead of time. 

It is full of significant implications. 
When the tyrannical child-Queen tells 
her teacher she refuses to admit that 


seven times eight makes fifty-six, that. 


December thirty-first must be followed 


not by January first but by December ™ 


thirty-se¢ond and third, and so on, the 
teacher, on pain of death, at first acqui- 
eces. But when he can stomach this 
high-handedness no longer, he quietly 
refuses to comply. To everyone’s amaze- 
ment, she. calmly accepts her teacher’s 
decision. Could this be a reassertion of 
individual freedom? Marshak, I re- 
membered, had translated into Russian 
the poetry of Blake, the protagonist of 
individual freedom everywhere. 

I saw Eugene Schwarz’s famous Far 
Far Away, built around the evacuation 
of Leningrad’s children, and his Snow 
Queen which every Russian child 
knows almost by heart. It was at a per- 
formance of the Snow Queen that I 
saw how the Russian child, watching a 
play, wholeheartedly loses himself in 
the action on the stage. After the King, 
drawing a white line down the middle 
of the stage, warned the Princess that 
the would lose half the kingdom and 
her shepherd-lover if she stepped across 
it, the children, every time the Princess 
went near it, shouted in a frenzy of ap- 
Mehension, ‘Don’t cross that line! 
Don’t cross that line!” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Children of railway workers (top) rehearsing a folk dance for a program they will present 

called “Dances of the Peoples of the USSR." Part of an enthusiastic audience (center) at the 

Central Puppet Theater in Moscow. Sergei Mikhalkov (bottom), poet, reads to a group of 
his youthful followers 
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Preparations for the fourth Five-Year Plan envisage a Soviet 
national economy by 1950 which will exceed the pre-war level. 
The pictures on these pages show various aspects of pre-war 
development; the new plan will provide for intensive activities 
in the development of all these fields plus many others (see 
article on page 12). Left column, reading down: A shop in a 








SOME TASKS WHICH FACE 
THE NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


vocational school in Moscow; the port of Riga, in Soviet 
Latvia, like other ports will be modernized; stream-lined loco. 
motives are also on the agenda. Next column: The Donbas 
area, badly damaged by the Germans, will be restored and 
modernized. Aerial view of the coke-chemical combine in the 
Donbas; a rolling mill at Magnitogorsk, the Urals. 
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Increased mechanization, like that shown above, improved agricultural processes 

and the introduction of further efficiency will be part of the plan to make the 

same agricultural areas give the same or greater output with less hands. This 

will mean that manpower will be released for other tasks in the rapid develop- 
ment of the national economy 


Consumers’ goods will have a place in the plan. Below, a woman demonstrates machines for the 

further mechanization of the baking industry. The other machine hermetically seals canned foods at 

the Mikoyan Cannery, in the Black Sea Territory—canning will also be stepped up under the plan. 
And automobiles, too—this is the final conveyor at the Stalin Automobile Plant, in Moscow 
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by LEO SHEININ 


NE bright May morning in 1940, 
special investigator, Ordynsky, re- 
ceived a phone call. 

“This is one of your former clients. 
You knew me in connection with the 
theft of some sealskins from the fur 
trust. In general, I am an old acquaint- 
ance. I want to see you now on a mat- 
ter of State importance.” 

Ordynsky arranged a pass for this 
pickpocket to enter his office. A small- 
ish individual in colored trousers ap- 
peared. He was carrying a fiber suitcase 
of poisonous vellow. He looked at Or- 
dynsky with impudent sparkling eyes. 

“T am Funtikov,” he declared. “I am 
known to the world as Yuri Halfbelt.” 

“IT remember,” said Ordynsky. “Sit 
down.” 

“T’ve come as a specialist,” said Funti- 
kov. “In other words, as a pickpocket. 
Yesterday I was working the Byelo-Rus- 
sian Station where the train goes abroad 


to Berlin. A snappy express you know, . 


with swanky passengers, ladies in veils 
and foreign luggage. I found suitable 
fish—a foreigner with a monocle, gloves, 
well dressed and with a bulging back 
pocket. I cut out his wallet, took it to 
a cafeteria, opened it and turned cold.” 

“Why?” inquired Ordynsky. 

“There was spy stuff in that wallet! 
Criminal Code, Article 58! He was a 
treacherous foreign spy! Just take a 
look!” 

Ordynsky opened the wallet. He found 
a developed film a yard long. Photo- 
graphs and technical blueprints, also Ger- 
man notes and a visiting card with the 
name, Otto Bauer. 

Noting the solemn triumph on Funti- 
kov’s face, the investigator asked him 
what was in the vivid yellow suitcase. 

“T just brought some clothes in case I 
got pulled in. Business is business, but 
law is law. I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night. I thought: I come to you and 
maybe I get pinched for stealing—Crimi- 
nal Code, Article 162. But if I don’t 
come, I’ll never forgive myself. Imagine 
that my work should be of use to the 
country!” 

“Could you recognize this man again?” 
Ordynsky asked. 
we bet! I'll remember him all my 
ife. 

“Just leave your address and thanks 
for the documents,” said Ordynsky hold- 
ing out his hand. 

These words, and the outstretched 
hand, and especially the warm eyes of 
this severe man awoke a joyous response 
in Funtikov. Leaving, he walked with 
his head high and with a feeling of 
self-respect he had never before expe- 
rienced. 

A month later he returned to Ordyn- 
sky and asked him for help in getting 
an honest job. 

“I’m cleaned out and have nothing left 
to live on. I'll quit stealing if you get 
me decent work, where nobody knows 
my past.” 
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BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS! 













































Anna Louise Strong, who translated 
this story, sent it from Moscow with 
the following comment: 

Who would have supposed that the 
sedate newspaper, Pravda, would go 
in for detective thrillers? But this 
story by L. Sheinin is classed as one 
of the best. Nothing indicates whether 
it is fact or detective fiction, but pub- 
lication in the most serious newspaper 
in the Soviet Union indicates it is 
probably based on fact.—A. L. S. 











Ordynsky got him a job. In the course 
of time the former pickpocket became 
the manager of small motion picture the- 
ater. Nobody’s pockets ever got picked 
in that house! 

Meanwhile an investigation showed 
that the wallet belonged to the employee 
of a German mission in Moscow. The 
“diplomat” had come to the station 
intending to deliver the blueprints to an 
agent traveling to Berlin. The theft 
frightened him and he came down with 
a sudden “illness,” returning soon after 
to Germany. 

The war came. And Funtikov came 
again to Ordynsky. 

“Help me to get to the front. The 
draft board says my heart is bad, but 
I’m plenty fit.” 

Ordynsky phoned the draft board and 
a week later Funtikov left. 

He began as a private, but by 1944 
he was a junior lieutenant with three 
wound stripes and two decorations. 

April, 1945, A small German 
town, en route to Berlin. . . . Sharp 
tiled roofs, burning buildings and posters 
shrieking “We will not capitulate!” 

Those Germans who were not able to 
make a getaway hung out white flags and 
wore white armbands. They crept from 
their hiding places into the streets, bow- 
ing low to the Soviet officers. All shout- 
ed in friendly chorus: “Hitler kaput!” 
Almost without exception they announced 
themselves as former Communists, “most 
deeply opposed to the Nazi rule.” 

One evening Funtikov went for a walk. 
The shooting was all over and the field 
kitchens were smoking. Ruined houses 
were smouldering quietly. A drug store 
had been opened on a corner with a sign 
in Russian: “For gentlemen of the Rus- 
sian army.” 

Funtikov sauntered up. In a spotless 
white smock stood the owner, a portly 
middle-aged man wearing glasses. 

“How can I serve you, Sir Russian 
Officer,” he asked with apparent diffi- 


culty, choosing a few Russian words. It 
seemed there was something familiar in 
his face. Following his intuition, Funti- 
kov entered the store. 

“Got anything for the grippe?” 

“Ja wohl!” said the owner with readi- 
ness. “I have a good supply of medi- 
cines.” 

“Where did you learn to speak Rus- 
sian? Were you in Russia?” 

“No, no, I never was in Russia, but I 
know a few Russian words.” 

As the man stepped quickly to the case 
containing medicines, Funtikov was 
struck by a sharp memory. That shuf- 
fling gait, and that bulging backside— 
it was his old acquaintance with the 
wallet! 

“Here, Sir Officer, medicine for the 
grippe. Excellent firm, Bauer,” said the 
druggist returning to the counter. 

Funtikov remembered the name. 

“Bauer,” he said. “Otto Bauer?” 

The German glanced calmly at Funti- 
kov and spoke a bit more rapidly than 
usual: 

“Why Otto? Just Bauer—our larg- 
est drug manufacturer.” 


“T mean another Bauer. A man I met 
in Moscow.” 


“Ach so!” said the German. “Then 
it is nobody I know. I never was in 
Moscow.” 

“You are an old acquaintance ot 
mine,” said Funtikov. 

“T never had the honor of knowing 
you,” said the druggist less calmly than 
before. “I am an old German Con- 
munist and even managed to save my 
party card.” 

“Get your clothes and come with me, 
Mister Communist,” said Funtikov. 

It turned out that this alleged Com- 
munist was a very experienced Nazi spy. 
Back in 1944 he got orders to settle 
here as a druggist and wait in the event 
that the Red Army might come. | He 
had been supplied with a fictitious Com- 
munist Party card, and had even been 
“arrested” a month before the Red 
Army’s arrival and charged with defeat- 
ist tendencies. The Gestapo had “se- 
cretly” questioned the landlady and 
neighbors about him. They had included 
him on the list of “suspicious people 
and the list was “accidentally” not de- 
stroyed before the Red Army arrived. 

He admitted it all that evening in the 
investigator’s office. 

“The smallest details were taken care 
of,” he added. “A reputation was built 
up for me. If it just hadn’t been for that 
fellow who picked my pocket in Moscow 
accidentally coming here!” 
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THE POSTWAR DREAMS 


OF SOVIET AIRWOMEN 


A veteran of many combat flights writes to the 
women of America about her plans for the future. 


by YEVDOKIA RACHEVICH 


HEN the war is over I want to 

write a book about Soviet women 
fyers. I want to write about their bound- 
less love of life, their scorn of death, 
their burning hatred for the enemy and 
their noble patriotism, their superb skill 
as pilots and their precision bombing 


2 under fierce anti-aircraft fire in any kind 


of weather conditions. 

Who are these fearless girl pilots? 
Some left the civil air force to go into 
the army; others came from universities, 
from industry, without knowing anything 


about flying. 


As soon as the German vultures began 
to bomb our border cities and villages 
I asked to be transferred from civil avi- 
ation to the army air force. My request 
was refused. I persisted; I must admit I 
even cried when all my arguments failed. 

Many women flyers in civil aviation 
clamored for permission to serve in the 
Red Air Force. Eventually some of us 
were accepted, including myself. 

I have own with Serafima Amosova, 
a guards major with four decorations 
to her credit. She is a frail girl of aver- 
age height who has always wanted to be 
an army pilot. ‘The only daughter of a 
widowed mother, Serafima entered the 
flying school of the civil air force after 
completing secondary school. Orderly and 
exacting, she became a first class pilot 
and as soon as the war began she joined 
the Red Army. She has made 600 night 
combat flights. 

Cool, collected, and confident in com- 
bat, Serafima always sings her favorite 
arias when she returns to her base vic- 
torious. I heard her sing once in the 
night sky while I was flying with her. It 
was Lensky’s aria, “What will the com- 
ing day bring me,” and Tatyana’s letter 
from “Eugene Onyegin.” Behind us in the 
enemy rear, railway stations, warehouses, 
trains with German materiel, barges and 
cutters lay in flames, and this brave flyer 
expressed her exultation in a song. 

Once during a lull, I asked Serafima 
what she would like to do after the war. 
Ina dreamy voice she replied: “I want 


to fly a ‘Douglas’ on an international air- 
line and carry passengers from one coun- 
try to another, especially women and 
children, so they can see other lands.” 

On the air routes of war I met pilot 
Dina Nikulina, Hero of the Soviet Union. 
I want to describe one episode of her 
flying career. Once she took off on an 
aerial combat mission with Lelia Rad- 
chikova as her navigator. The target 
was strongly protected by anti-aircraft 
guns. A shell exploded near the pilot’s 
cockpit and damaged the plane, but Dina 
did not swerve from her course. As she 
made for home after dropping her 
bombs, another shell hit her plane. The 
pilot. and navigator were seriously 
wounded by machine gun fire from the 
Messerschmitt. In spite of her wounds, 
Dina put out the flames by dipping the 
wings sharply. 

The night was black, the pilot and 
navigator were weak from loss of blood 
and they realized the impossibility of 
bringing the plane back to their base. On 
the other hand, landing on the steppe in 
their feeble state would mean certain 
death. Once out of enemy territory Dina 
Nikulina spotted a lorry traveling with 
its lights on. Flying low she circled over 
the truck signalling with her landing 
lights. The chauffeur apparently did not 
recognize the type of plane and put on 
speed. Dina did the same and skillfully 
landed her plane on the road in front of 
the machine. At her call for help the 
chauffeur ran over. The two girls could 
not have fallen into more solicitous 
hands. He carried them from the plane 
of his machine and drove them to the 
medical battalion. He gave his own blood 
for transfusions that saved their lives. 
He got in touch with their unit to ar- 
range for safe disposal of the plane. Then 
he left without even giving his name. 
The pilot and navigator soon returned 
to their flying unit. 

Now a few words about what women 
flyers do when they are not flying. Of all 
things, needlework is one of our favorite 
pastimes! We embroider our own un- 


The writer's commander, Guards Lieutenant-Colonel Yevdokia Bershanskaya (center), 
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leaves the airdrome with other airwomen 
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Women fliers select the styles they will wear 
when they doff their uniforms 


derwear, pillow cases and towels, but 
best of all we like to border handker- 
chiefs with hand-made lace. The reason 
for this isn’t dificult to guess. This work 
is so simple you can begin and finish it 
in one sitting, a very important factor, 
first, because flyers are accustomed to 
figuring time by minutes, and secondly, 
because we dislike leaving things unfin- 
ished. Also, needlework leaves us free to 
talk—and we always have much to say. 
Women flyers also spend their leisure 
time in other ways. Many are fond of 
reading. Konstantin Simonov, Alexei Tol- 
stoy, Mikhail Sholokhov, and Ilya Ehren- 
burg are the most popular Soviet writers. 
In our traveling libraries there are books 
by American and English writers includ- 
ing Sinclair, Dreiser, Jack London, Stein- 
beck, Priestley, Wells, Shaw and others. 
Women flyers are usually active mem- 
bers of amateur theatrical circles. We 
sing, act and appear in musical shows. 
Those who possess literary talent write 
for wall newspapers. A number keep war 
diaries. The entries are grim, as grim 
as the war itself, but they breathe vital- 
ity and determination, qualities that a 
fighter for freedom must possess. 
Women flyers often speak of the post- 
war. Each of us has her own dream for 
the future. The New Year’s issue of our 
wall newspaper carried an article called: 
“Wishes and Desires.” In it, at the in- 
sistence of the men pilots, we had re- 
vealed our innermost wishes. The com- 
mander of our air regiment, Yevdokia 
Bershanskaya, who already has a son, 
wants four children. She will be a devoted 
mother but she has no intention of giving 
up her flying. Tatyana Lomakhina, me- 
chanic, admits that she wants to get 
married and have children and give up 
her work. Polina Gelman, who was a 
student of history at the Moscow State 
University before the war, declares she 
will positively be a professor some day. 
Generally speaking, we all dream of 
love, a home and children. But we also 
have our “ambitions.” But more of that 
in another letter. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: Since the Soviet Union is 
no doubt demobilizing many of the mem- 
bers of the army, could you kindly tell 
us what provisions have been made there 


for the discharged veterans? H. L,, 
Anniston, Ala. 
Answer: The Soviet Union started 


to demobilize part of its armed forces 
after V-E Day. This is being done on 
the basis of age groups; the first to be 
demobilized are the thirteen older age 
classes which are all to be mustered out 
during the second half of 1945. Now, 
with the defeat of Japan and complete 
victory, the Soviet Union will no doubt 
proceed to demobilize a _ progressively 
larger number of its armed forces. 

However, regulations for the treat- 
ment of demobilized Red Army men and 
officers have already been promulgated 
in a law adopted by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on June 23, this year. 

The most important question for the 
discharged veteran the world over is, 
of course, the one that relates to his fu- 
ture job and security. In the Soviet law 
governing demobilization there is a pro- 
vision which makes it binding upon all 
governmental authorities in the Soviet 
Union, as well as managers of industry, 
transport and all other services, to re- 
employ every veteran within one month 
after the day of his arrival at his place 
of residence. It further provides that 
no discharged veteran is to be placed in 
a position or given a job inferior to the 
one he held prior to his induction. It also 
specifies that servicemen and officers re- 
ceive jobs in line with the new skills 
and experiences acquired in the army. 

These provisions of the law are based 
on the fact that despite the task of re- 
conversion of industry and the problem 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
large devastated areas, there will be im- 
mediate jobs for every discharged service- 
man and woman. 

Other important provisions stipulate 
that the veterans receive free transporta- 
tion to their places of residence and that 
in transit they are completely cared for 
by the government; that when they are 
mustered out they receive a complete 
outfit of civilian clothing; that they re- 
ceive mustering out pay. Red Army men 
get a year’s mustering out pay for every 
year of service. Enlisted or conscripted 
men of special units and formations and 
sergeants, who all receive special pay 
over and above that of the regular Red 
Army man’s pay, are getting six months’ 
pay for every year of service. Demobi- 
lized officers get two months’ pay for one 
year of service, three months’ pay for 
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On Treatment of Veterans 


two years of service, four months’ pay 
for three years of service, and five 


months’ pay for four years of service. | 
y 


The law further insures living quarters 
for all demobilized servicemen. 

The law also makes it obligatory on 
the part of village Soviets and the man- 
agement of collective farms to render all 
necessary aid to the demobilized men 
of their respective areas, and to provide 
the veterans with work. Where rural 
households were destroyed during the 
invasion, the veteran must be given all 
necessary aid and building materials to 
restore his premises. 

The All-Soviet Communal Bank is to 
grant loans to veterans whose homes 
were destroyed or damaged by the in- 
vasion. The loans are for 5,000 to 10,- 
000 rubles for building anew or rebuild- 
ing, and they are to be repaid over a 
period of from five to ten years. 

The Soviet Union is providing help 
during the brief period that the veterans 
will need for adjustment to civilian life 
and is confident that they will, as soon 
as possible, fill the jobs that are waiting 
for them. The country, of course, is 
filled with gratitude for the self-sacrific- 
ing service of the army in defeating the 
enemy and is confident that the dis- 
charged veterans and the people who 
fought on the home front will join 
forces and perform even greater deeds 
of valour in reconverting, rehabilitating 
and rebuilding the country. 

Now that the Soviet Union, like all 
of the United Nations, is entering the 
period of pgace, the Soviet Government 
is exhorting its people to lose no time 
in rebuilding the country and advancing 
the standard of living of its people far 
above that prevailing before the war. 


Question: We would like to have some 
information regarding the Soviet treat- 
ment of discharged incapacitated vet- 
erans. R. B., Everett, Wash. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has un- 
dertaken to rehabilitate every wounded 
veteran and where possible fit him into 
productive life along the lines of work 
or the profession that he followed be- 
fore entering the service. 

Where this is either impossible or im- 
practical, the veterans are retrained at 
the State’s expense for work suitable to 
the individual. Final choice of the re- 
training program and, therefore, the fu- 
ture job or occupation, rests with the 
veteran. 

The largest group of wounded vet- 
erans—constituting two-thirds of all the 
war invalids in the Soviet Union—are 
those partially handicapped, with a re- 
sultant loss of normal working capacity. 
They are all reemployed immediately 
upon discharge from the hospitals or 


which operates throughout the country, 
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by THEODORE BAYER 














after completing their vocational training, feeve PI 
A large number are self-employed, 3; gm T- 

members of the Invalid’s Producers (yf 4 bo 

operatives. This cooperative organiz:. difficult 


een Is 


tion operates about 15,000 factories an 
lishing 


workshops which the government sup- 
plies with machinery and raw materiak 
as well as with outlets for their products 

Servicemen while in service are usually 
in touch with their places of former em. 
ployment—plants, factories, offices and 
the like—and with their trade union 
organization. Industry and trade unions 
together stand ready to provide a place 
for every invalid in accordance with his 
capacity. There is full employment in 
the USSR and consequently no problem 
of seniority exists. 

A Social Maintenance Department, 


registers every veteran discharged from 
a hospital and is responsible for placing 
the invalid either in the Invalid’s Pro- 
ducers Cooperative, or with an indus 
trial or service enterprise where the 
invalid can perform work within his 
skill or within the special vocational 
training which he received as an invalid, 
Records of the Social Maintenance De- 
partment show almost immediate place- 
ment of discharged veterans. 

The second largest group of incapa¢- 
tated veterans consist of those whose 


of ms 


condition does not permit them to work gm “em 
without special appliances or who mia dealt ' 
be required to work at home. They, founde 
too, are fitted for jobs, or provided with M's" 
work at home befitting their capacities Mi "°° ' 

Then there is the small group who The 
are completely incapacitated and who are valuat 
cared for in hospitals, sanitariums or at Mm ‘Tatu 
home at the expense of the State. It cor 

Available data shows that more than [i Standi 
80 per cent of discharged invalids are Bm Tess 
already occupied at useful productive Bleim 
work. It further shows that their earn 9 ™ his 
ings in wages or salaries or as members collect 
of Producers Cooperatives, plus theif lished 


State pensions (which are from 50 t0 Ho 


100 per cent of their pre-war normal populs 
earnings) are more than 20 per cent explai 
above their respective earnings before fam his su 
induction into the army. theme 

War medicine in the Soviet Union searct 
has performed wonders in_ returning the n 


wounded soldiers to the front and, thert- Sov 


fore, subsequently to normal productive films, 
activity. Nonetheless, in view of the tre The 
mendous Soviet casualties the wounded forth 
who could not be returned to active manki 


service and all of those who have lost Th 








some of their former capacities no doubt HH Chap! 
form a numerically very large group g% Mev 
The problem of refitting and returning peopl 
them to normal productive pursuits ag 
very great. The Soviet Union has tack- Le | 
led this problem with characteristic vig Hj “Wa 
and thoroughness and, as the facts above Hi Must 
reveal, with great success. Peopl 
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HapLiIN’s films are exceptionally 
popular in the Soviet Union; not 
ily have they aroused the deepest in- 
erest of Soviet moviegoers, but they 
ave prompted a searching study of his 











ing, 

¢ vork. : ° 
Ch. A book, Chaplin, prepared during the 
ss jificult years of the war, has recently 


een issued by the State Cinema Pub- 
lishing House. This is the second volume 


me 


Charles Chaplin 






of material on the history of world 
cinema art; the first, published in 1944, 
dealt with the work of D. W. Griffith, 
hey, Me founder of American realistic cinema- 
tography, who exercised no little influ- 
ties, ME CDCe upon Chaplin. 

The book Chaplin is undoubtedly a 
are fe Valuable contribution to the existing lit- 
erature on the work of that great artist. 
It contains contributions from the out- 
han Mm Standing Soviet cinematographers and 
are Mae Tegisseurs: Eisenstein, Stein, Yutkevich, 
tive fe Bleiman, Kozintsev. Chaplin’s comments 
in fe " his own work are also included. The 
bers a Ollection of stills is the largest yet pub- 
heir MM lished in any volume. 

) to How can Chaplin’s extraordinary 
mal J Popularity for the past three decades be 


cent (™ ¢XPlained? Bleiman sees the secret of 
fore Wm his success in the unfading value of his 

themes. Chaplin deals with life and the 
rion search for happiness of the little man of 
ing # "e nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
ere: @™ —-S0Viet regisseurs note that in his latest 
tive J ‘lms, “Modern Times” and particularly 
tre The Great Dictator,” Chaplin comes 
ded HH forth as the fighter for the welfare of 


tive HB Mankind. 
lost _ the book emphasizes the affinity of 
yubt HF Chaplin's art with the people. G. Koz- 





up: MM tsev observes: “The wisdom of the 
ning people was never yet expressed in art by 
5 SH Plous declamation or earnest treatise: 
ack- The inherent wisdom of the people has 
gor Ways evinced itself in jest. Chaplin 





must be included among such immortal 
People’s comedians as Punch, Polichinelle, 
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Hanswurst and Petrushka. The basic 
sentiment of Chaplin’s work is good will 
toward his fellowman. As a story teller 
he sets forth the deepest wisdoms with 
child-like simplicity. He strives to help 
millions who have risen against fascism 
throughout the world.” 

Professor Yutkevich draws a parallel 
between the character created by Chaplin 
and Shakespeare’s Falstaff. Humanism 
and deep understanding, belief in the 
goodness of man, such are the things 
which link weighty Falstaff with little 
Charlie. They grasp hands through cen- 
turies to unite against callousness, against 
premeditated cruelty and to champion 
the right of man not to have his heart 
broken. 

Sergei Eisenstein analyses 
train of thought as follows: 

“With whose eyes does Chaplin look 
upon life? The secret of those eyes lies 
in their ability to witness the most ter- 
rible, most pitiful and tragic phenom- 
ena from the viewpoint of a comical 


Chaplin’s 


child. To see the world and to find 
the courage to portray it as such requires 
nothing less than genius.” 

All the contributors agree that the 
radius of Chaplin’s art has grown enor- 
mously. Nearly always he plays the part 
of the lonely, chronically unfortunate 
person. In “The Great Dictator” he at- 
tains the pinnacle of his art. The use of 
speech in Chaplin’s creative arsenal, his 
appeal at the conclusion of “The Great 
Dictator” symbolizes the transformation 
of Chaplin the child into Chaplin the 
judge on the people’s tribune. 

In “The Great Dictator” he created 
a brilliant and devastating satire por- 
traying the victory of the human spirit 
over the forces of darkness and he has 
thereby earned himself a place of honor 
among the immortal masters of satire. 
Even more probable is the fact that he 
has earned the leading place among them 
in view of the gargantuan proportions 
of fascism’s infamy, evilness and mis- 
anthropy. 


The Withered Hand 
A review by PAUL GRUBER 


“My hand shall wither if I ever under- 
take to write a single word against the 
Sovict Union.”—Arthur Koestler, from 
a speech in Paris in 1937 before fellow- 
writers who had fought in Spain. 


THe Yoct AND THE Commissar, by 
Arthur Koestler. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1945. 248 
pp. $2.75. 


HE writings of Arthur Koestler 

have been hailed as masterpieces 
ever since this revolutionist emeritus re- 
vealed himself in his novel on the Mos- 
cow trials, Darkness at Noon, as one of 
the most subtle and versatile producers of 
anti-Soviet dirt in fashionable, well-per- 
fumed packages for tired intellectuals. A 
Koestler myth has been built up by re- 
viewers, professional Soviet haters, pub- 
licity agents and last but not least by the 
master himself. This, in order to pre- 
sent him as a deeply disillusioned gallant 
fighter for true socialism betrayed by 
the Soviets. 

The myth begins with the alleged biog- 
raphy of Arthur Koestler as given in 
the publisher’s blurbs and in the literary 
gossip columns. He is said to have 
gained an intimate knowledge of the 
Soviet Union as a correspondent there. 
The facts are that Koestler was in Rus- 
sia for a very short time, and sent out 
reports quite at variance with every- 
thing he says now. 

Another legend has it that Koestler 
fought in Spain. But according to others 
who were there, it seems that he was in 
Spain as a correspondent for the London 
News Chronicle, that Franco’s troops 
arrested him in Malaga and he was 
sentenced to death but, evidently with 
the afterthought that he could be used 
as a bargaining object, he was released 
through the intervention of the Cham- 


berlain government. His stay in a French 
concentration camp, at the beginning of 
World War II was short. Whereas 
Koestler’s anti-fascist fellow prisoners 
refused to obtain release by signing state- 
ments that they had been well-treated 
and that they were volunteering for the 
Foreign Legion, Koestler appears to have 
chosen to get out by donning the For- 
cign Legion uniform. 

During his stay in the camp, he and 
his brother-in-spirit, Gustav Regler 
(who also got out very early after hav- 
ing cordially collaborated with the camp 
secret police), were reportedly shunned 
by the anti-fascists. Koestler later took 
revenge in his book Scum of the Earth, 
denouncing quite a few of the German 
Communists in the concentration camp 
of Le Vernet. Among those smeared and 
maligned by Koestler were Rudolf Leon- 
hard and Franz Dahlem, whom the 
Vichy government turned over to the 
Gestapo in 1943 and who would have 
been murdered had they. not been res- 
cued by a daring raid of the Maquis. 

After the French collapse, Koestler is 
said to have joined the British forces, a 
stalwart and indefatigable soldier-fighter. 
Actually, we understand he got to Eng- 
land in a manner quite characteristic of 
this shrewd manipulator of both fiction 
and life. When the British consulate at 
Lisbon seemed about to refuse to grant 
him a visa, Koestler feigned suicide, tak- 
ing sufficient veronal tablets to become 
sick but wisely taking every precaution 
to avoid actual poisoning. Having ob- 
tained a reasonable amount of publicity 
for the case of the brilliant young author 
lying in deadly agony at the closed doors 
of Albion, he succeeded in arousing 
enough influential sympathy to have his 
visa problem speedily settled. 

Similar tricks are played, in all the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Book From SRT? 


To SovreT Russia ‘Topay: ? 

I always think of Soviet Russia Today. 
Not of an occasional issue, but of the edu- 
cation I have had from reading it often. I 
have read many books on the subject but 
they usually plead too much. 

Why not make such a book from articles 
in the back numbers of SRT? You. have 
articles on just the things people want to 
know about. Production of food collectively, 
native crafts, the care of babies and chil- 
dren of working mothers, the position of 
women, the drama taken to the people, the 
children’s theatres, housing, the physician, 
working in the Arctic, the musician. 

Mary White Ovington 
South Portland, Maine 


On Soviet Trade Unions 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

My approach to the Soviet trade unions 
and the vital importance of cooperating 
with organized labor in the Soviet Union 
through the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, is the same as my opinion as to 
why the American Federation of Labor 
should be an active part of world-wide 
labor unity. 

Any labor union is illogical in refusing 
to deal with Soviet labor, especially inas- 
much as the United States and Great Bri- 
tain welcome the participation of the Soviet 
Union in far reaching military and polit- 
ical decisions. So long as unions disagree 
fundamentally on world labor unity, Amer- 


ican labor in world affairs will be im- 
potent. The lessons learned from the 
World Trade Union Congress suggest 


that the American unions should set up 
machinery for far-reaching agreement in 
advance on foreign affairs issues and for 
sending to international conferences mixed 
delegations prepared to speak for a com- 
bined point of view. 


Trade unions exist in Russia for the 
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same reason that they exist in any free 
country. Their first job is to see that the 
particular needs of the worker is made 
known and taken care of; like all trade 
unions those in the USSR work to raise 
the general living standards. Maybe not 
all of us agree with the Soviet type of 
trade unions, but we have not the right 
to tell other nations how to run their af- 
fairs. 

Courtney D. Ward, 
Financial Secretary, 
Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Orchids 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I have been enjoying the informative 
articles of your monthly magazine Soviet 
Russia Today for the past several months. 

I am a life time trade unionist, having 
been active in advancement of the welfare 
of the workers. I take a great deal of in- 
terest in reading the accounts of current 
happenings and their meanings as pub- 
lished in your magazine, the major con- 
tents of which are not available to the 
reading public through the medium of the 
press. 

Charles E. Dwyer 
W. Los Angeles, Calif. 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I would not give up my subscription to 
your magazine for anything. It is like in- 
haling a breath of pure, fresh air to read 
it after reading some of the distorted prej- 
udiced, unfair editorials in most of the 
daily press. 

I trust your magazine will continue to 
expand and spread the truth to a greater 
and greater number of people in the 
future. 

C. W. Pennecott, M.D. 
London, Ont. Canada 





From a Theosophist 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed is money order for renewal 
of this needed educational magazine. M 
first introduction was thru a gift subscrip 
tion from L. W. Rogers (Los Angeles) 
plus a copy of “The Soviets Expected |? 

I have loaned both to many, many peo 
ple who, in turn, have loaned them to 
others and thus have opinions been change 
thru first-hand knowledge and enlighten. 
ment. ° 

I am a Theosophist and the first (in 
fact only) requirement for, such member. 
ship is to work for brotherhood. 

Brotherhood can be achieved only thy 
honest understanding of others and wha 
they are actually thinking and doing 
and not by what the newspapers say they 
are doing. To this end, our Joliet Theo. 
sophical group has been arriving at a clear 
understanding of what the USSR is doing 
by using the magazine Soviet Russia Tp. 
day for research study. 

Some of us realize that the Russian 
ideas and ideals will become very impor 
tant issues to be met and faced honestly 
and profitably after the peace and we are 
determined not to be fooled but to do our 
own thinking based on accurate informa 
tion. 

Personally, I came to the conclusion, 
after reading “The Soviets Expected It’ 
that the Soviet people lead the world in 
real Christian practice. 


Amelia B. Chase 
Joliet, Ill. 


Slave Labor 
In Germany 


Girt No. 217, produced by the Mosfilm 
and Tashkent studios, directed by 
Mikhail Romm, scenario by Eugene 
Gabrilovich and Mikhail Romm, m- 
sic by Alexander Khatchaturian. Re- 
leased through Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


GRIM story of a Russian girl who 
was sold on the Nazi slave market. 
She is bought—for fifteen marks—by a 
grocer’s wife who brings her home and 
forces her to do the most revolting and 
most onerous jobs about the household. 
Their janitor, an eminent Soviet sci- 
entist, warns her to conserve all possible 
energy. “Their problem is to kill you; 
yours is to survive.” 


The film minutely presents the cruel- 
ty and greed of the family: The grocer, 
who has a hidden store of money et- 
trusted to him by a Jew, long since gone, 
but which he should have turned over to 
the authorities; the mother with her 
quick anger and domineering tone; the 
daughter with her revolting sadism; the 
son back from the army with his dope 
fiend comrade, ready to turn his father 
over to the police unless he hands ovet 
the money; the wheedling but vicious 
prospective son-in-law. 

Slave labor hired by “good” Ger 
mans—something the courts should re 
member when they try the war-crimr 
nals. 


The dope-fiend Nazi amuses his friend's family 
by torturing their newly acquired slave, es 
a Russian girl, in the Soviet film "Girl No. 2! 
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With the defeat of Japan, Sakha- 
lin Island is in the news. The Jap- 
anese occupied the southern part of 
Sakhalin; but the Russians claimed 
possession of the entire island as 
early as 1853. Now, the southern 
part will pass to the Soviet Union. 
We think it timely, therefore, to 
publish this article which gives a 
brief history and a description of 
Sakhalin. 


FF the coast of the Far Eastern 

Territory, opposite the mouth of 
the Amur river, lies the island of Sak- 
halin. From north to south it stretches, 
a narrow strip 540 miles long, 120 
miles across at its widest point. 

The icy Okhotsk Sea washes the 
eastern coast; the warm waters of the 
Japan Sea are at the south and west. 

Two mountain chains, eastern and 
western, divide the country into three 
strips, with widely varying climates. 
The mountains along the coast are cut 
by many river valleys varying from a 
few feet to several miles in width. 

From the 5lst parallel north the 
mountains gradually decrease, the sur- 
face becomes hilly and only on Schmidt 
Peninsula at the very north, cliffs re- 
sembling the other parts of the island, 
appear again. 

Along the western coast of Soviet 
Sakhalin, from the mouth of the river 
Viachta in the south to Schmidt Pe- 
rinsula in the north, is a great sandy 
shallow. The island is magnificently 
picturesque and rich in natural re- 
sources: Mountains of coal lie al- 
most at the surface; oil in abundance 
in the northeast; limitless supply of 
timber in its dense forests; incredible 
abundance of fish from salmon to 
herring come in from the sea in shoals 
right into the nets of the fishermen. 

The climate is severe. Winters are 
long—six months—with average tem- 
peratures running from 0 to 40 de- 
grees below F., depending on the lo- 
cality. 

The Okhotsk Sea brings icebergs 
down along the eastern coast of the 
island in January, as far south as the 
50th parallel. This makes the climate 
of this part of the island almost like 
that of the Arctic. The warmest aver- 
age summer temperature in Soviet 
Sakhalin is not much over 40° F. The 
longest “summer” not more than three 
months, with a brief week or two of 
s-called spring and autumn. 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


by BEATRICE KINKEAD 


Sakhalin has had a short life but a 
hectic one. The Chinese knew about 
it long ago. It was they who gave it 
its name, Sakh-Alin, “black mountain 
at the mouth of the river.” So they 
evidently knew about its coal, but did 
nothing about it. 

In 1613, the Japanese sent the first 
recorded scientific expedition to ex- 
plore what they call “Krafto.” This 
expedition explored only the southern 
half of the island, never reaching the 
straits of Nevelski which separate Sak- 
halin from the mainland. They did 
not know it was an island but thought 
it a peninsula. 

Up to this time the island had be- 
longed exclusively to the primitive 
tribes which inhabited it. It is uncer- 
tain whether the original inhabitants, 
the Tonchi, were Mongolian or Poly- 
nesian. Then came the Aintsi from 
the south who had been ousted from 
the island of Matsma by the Japanese, 
and the Giliaks on the north, who had 
come over from Siberia, driving their 
dog sledges over the solid ice which 
for six months of the year connects 
Sakhalin with the mainland. ‘The 
Tonchi fought fiercely, but pressed on 
the north and south, eventually dis- 
appeared leaving behind _ kitchen 
mounds with remnants of pottery, 
decorated with intricate Polynesian de- 
signs, and bones of wild boar. 

These bones tend to confirm the 
hypothesis that Sakhalin was not al- 
ways an island, but was formerly 
connected with the mainland at the 
place where now we find the shallow 
straits of Nevelski (now Tatar 
Straits). For the wild boar, which is 
found on the mainland, has never been 
found on Sakhalin and this animal 
neither swims nor crosses over ice. 

Sakhalin first appears on a Euro- 


pean map in 1735, the map of a 


Frenchman, D’Anvil. It was a French- 
man, too, Laperousse, who first dis- 
covered coal, in 1787. This was the 
beginning of the serious exploration of 
the island, or peninsula as it was still 
thought. The Russians took the lead 
in this exploration and in 1805 Krug- 
enstern, at the head of an exploration 
party under the Russian government, 
raised the Russian flag at a point on 
the west coast, 49 degrees lattitude, 
which still bears his name. 

Several attempts had been made to 


circumnavigate the northern part of 
the “peninsula” but it was not until 
1849 that Nevelski established the fact 
that Sakhalin is an island. Nevelski also 
confirmed the fact that there were 
large deposits of coal in the moun- 
tains. 

In 1852 another Russian scientist, 
Schmidt, explored the island more 
thoroughly and made the first good 
map. In 1853 the Russian government 
formally claimed possession of the en- 
tire island. It was not until 1875 that 
they forced the Japanese to cede com- 
plete possession, compensating them 
with the less desirable Kurile Islands. 


The Russians decided to use it as a 
penal colony. It was remote; escape 
was difficult; prisoners could be set- 
tled on the island and they could thus 
kill two birds with one stone: Build up 
a flourishing agricultural colony after 
the pattern of Australia and simulta- 
neously help reform criminals. 


Three large prisons and two smaller 
ones, in the central valley, were built, 
accommodating between 6,000 and 
9,000 prisoners in all. , 

As a penal island Sakhalin attained 
dubious notoriety. Chekhov visited it 
in 1890 and wrote a book about it 
which vies with Dante’s Inferno in 
the horrors it depicts. 

The one thought of every inhabitant 
of the island was how to get away, and 
attempts at escape were frequent, even 
though recapture, which was almost 
certain, might mean being lashed to 
death or spending the remainder of 
one’s days padlocked to a wheelbarrow. 


The prisoners were farmed out to 
private companies who were given con- 
cessions to exploit the coal mines. They 
worked twelve to fourteen hours a day 
without pay, fed from government sup- 
plies. Even so the private companies 
made a failure of the coal mines. The 
agricultural plans were a total failure, 
as the climate of Sakhalin was un- 
suited to the grains of European Rus- 
sia and no headway at all was made 
by the exhausted, starved, brutalized 
“settlers.” 

During the Russo-Japanese war in 
1904-05, many of the prisoners were 
armed and drilled to defend the island 
against the Japanese forces sent to take 
it. They were miserably defeated, sur- 
rendered and were taken prisoners of 
war by the Japanese. The prisoners 
still inside the prison wall were sum- 
marily shot by the Japanese conquer- 
ors. 

At the close of the war the Treaty 
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of Portsmouth gave the northern half 
back to the Russians, leaving the 
southern half, from the 50th parallel 
scuth, to the Japanese.’ 

The Russian half was practically 
deserted for a time, but the population 
began to flow back again and under the 
influence of the Japanese in the south, 
the northern half was beginning to 
start up again, when the revolution of 
1917 came and the island was once 
more left to anyone who could hold it. 

The Japanese held it for many years 
now and set about exploiting the oil 
in the northeast. For fifty years it had 
been known to be rich in oil. Every 
visitor had reported the oil riches but 
said it was difficult to get at. The 
Japanese, during their occupation, be- 
gan developing the oil region rapidly. 

They put down the attempt to estab- 
lish the Soviet power there and it was 
not until 1925 that the Soviet forces 
succeeded in forcing them to forego 
this rich prize. After much long and 
bitter discussion between the Soviet 
government and Japan, an agreement 
was finally reached and the treaty of 
Pekin, signed by both governments in 
1925, established the right of the Sov- 
iets to the northern half of the island 
above the 50th parallel, and the Japa- 
nese below this parallel. 

As a compromise the~ Soviet gov- 
ernment agreed to give the Japanese 
concessionary rights in the north, 
which were to run for forty-five years 
from Dec. 14, 1925. But there was 


friction between the two _ countries 
over the methods of the Japanese ex- 
ploitation of their concessions. Grad- 
ually the concessions were closed. One 
of two coal companies was closed in 
1937; the other, in the year 1935-36 
vielded 180,000 tons, but production 
dwindled to about ten or twelve tons 
a day. 

The one oil concession yielded 200,- 
000 tons in 1934, the peak year. 

The Soviet Union raised the ques- 
tion of the concellation of the conces- 
sions in 1941. After much dilatory ne- 
gotiations, the Japanese finally agreed 
and the concessions were cancelled in 
March, 1944, the Soviet government 
agreeing to pay compensation. 

But after the 1925 agreement, a new 
kind of life began on Sakhalin. Tens 
of thousands of young Communists 
poured into the country and began to 
develop its oil, timber, coal and fish- 
eries. The Giliaks, Tungus and Aintsi 
have been gathered into fishing, hunt- 
ing and reindeer breeding collectives. 
Dog sleds have given way to rail and 
auto transportation. 

The most advanced portion of the 
island is the northeast where the oil 
wells are. But everywhere, in the for- 
ests where modern American saw mills 
have been built, in the coal mines 
where machinery is doing work former- 
ly done by hopeless, suffering prisoners, 
in the modernized state stock farms 
of the Tim valley, the reindeer collec- 
tives—everywhere life is humming. 


SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Soviet propaganda for years. First, 
Molotov declares all assistance from 
the USSR to China will go to the 
National Goverment, (which is what 
the Soviets have been doing ever since 
diplomatic relations were reestablished 
in 1932). Second, he reasserts Soviet 
recognition of Chinese sovereignty over 
Manchuria, which as far as one can 
find in Soviet writing has never been 
questioned. Third, he reaffirms Chinese 


sovereignty over Sinkiang and the prin- 


ciple of non-interference in China’s 
internal affairs. While the full story 
of what happened in Sinkiang in the 
last two years has never been told, 
there have been no indications that the 
Soviets, directly or indirectly, inter- 
fered with the change which resulted 
in curtailing Soviet economic relations 
with the province. 

In the final exchange of notes the 
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Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Shih- 
chieh asserts that following the ratifi- 
cation of the Sino-Soviet Alliance the 
Chinese government is prepared to 
recognize the independence of Outer 
Mongolia if a plebescite confirms the 
desire of the people for this indepen- 
dence. While the Soviet Union has 
had rather complex relations with Out- 
er Mongolia, including a mutual as- 
sistance pact, it has always recognized 
Chinese sovereignty over it and held 
that the question of full independence 
would have to be solved by China and 
Mongolia. The Chinese note provides 
for such a solution. 

The significance of these treaties and 
notes is clear enough in that they lay 
a basis for full and active Sino-Soviet 
cooperation in Asia, primarily to pre- 
vent resurgence of Japanese aggression 
and secondarily for mutual economic 


advantage. They do not include any- 
thing startlingly new, except the Port 
Arthur agreement. There have been 
economic and political agreements be- 
tween the two countries before—the 
last two, the non-aggression pact of 
1937 and the commercial treaty of 1939, 

What is new about them is the hope 
that they can now produce results 
whereas previous agreements were only 
partly effective. These results will 
depend on two main factors which are 
in themselves related. The first is 
China. Can China now achieve a uni- 
fied government and an_ independent 
economy and foreign policy? There 
are those who hold that these agree- 
ments facilitate this by “knocking the 
pegs out from under the Chinese Com- 
munists” through the pledge to give 
moral and military aid only to the 
National government. “This phrase 
could scarcely have come as a surprise 
tc the Chinese Communists for the 
Soviet Union has always made its 
agreements with the central govern- 
ment and as far as is known has loy- 
ally observed them. 

What the treaties do, is to make it 
possible for the Soviet government to 
express itself to the Chinese govern- 
ment on vital issues as a military ally 
without arousing rumors of ulterior 
motives. The agreements have raised 
and settled all the “moot” points on 
ulterior motives. This is important 
not only for China but for the rest 
of the world where rumors about 
Soviet “intentions” and ‘‘ambitions” 
are used to the detriment of the United 
Nations. As a matter of fact the ques- 
tion of unification of China is the key 
to the success of the Soviet-Chinese 
agreements. We can be sure that the 
Soviets will continue to express them- 
selves in favor of unity—and democ- 
racy as the only means of achieving 
unity. They need Chinese unity to 
provide themselves with a powerful 
ally along their 5,000 mile Asiatic 
frontier—instead of a weak prey in- 
viting aggression and providing bases 
for attacks against the Soviet Union. 

The question is, will the other great 
powers who today can and do exert 
so much influence on China continue 
to want a unified, strong China. And 
will they continue to want Sino-Soviet 
friendship. Today, as in the last 20 
years, their influence remains decisive 
in both these questions. The Sino- 
Soviet agreements cannot stand alone. 
They are part of the United Nations 
Organization and the Big Five Alli- 
ance. . 
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GRAND FINALE IN THE EAST 


(Continued from page 10) 
3,000,000 tons of iron and 1,500,000 tons 


ot steel. The armament works of Muk- 
den employed 50,000 men. Manchuria 
was not only a military base, a place 
d'armes wedged into the side of Soviet 
Siberia, but it was a vast latifundium 
for the Kwantung Army which ran and 
exploited everything. 

This great base, according to the so- 
called Tanaka Plan of 1927, was to be 
expanded to Lake Baikal and then to 
the Urals. In preparation for this cam- 
paign the Japanese incessantly probed 
the Soviet border. Hundreds of “inci- 
dents’ occurred yearly, with machine 
guns chattering along the 2,000-odd mile 
border, here and there, almost inces- 
santly. 

Finally the big tests came in 1938 and 
1939, at Changkufeng and on the Hal- 
kin-Ghol. Two Japanese divisions fought 
at Changkufeng and were licked. A 


SOVIET 
CHESS — 
MASTER 


ea 
Mikhail Botvinnik 


In the recent Soviet-American chess 
matches, which were played by radio be- 
tween the ten top players of each coun- 
try, the Soviet player on the first board 
was Mikhail Botvinnik. 
‘ Botvinnik, a young man, has won the 
Soviet chess championships six times, 
and is known throughout the USSR as 
in aggressive player. His American op- 
Ponent was Arnold Denker, present 

nited States champion. Botvinnik won 
both his games, the first in twenty-five 
moves, and the second in thirty. The 
— by teams was: USSR 15%; USA 
Chess is widely played in the Soviet 
Union, and it is not at all unusual to see 
Youngsters of nine and ten concentrat- 
ing over a board. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that there are today more than 
00 players in the USSR who are ranked 


4S masters, 
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whole Japanese Army was nearly com- 
pletely wiped out by Marshal (then Gen- 
eral) Zhukov at Halkin-Ghol where the 
enemy lost 660 aircraft, 150 guns, many 
tanks and tens of thousands of men 
killed in four months, and where, for 
the first time in history, a double tank- 
breakthrough, with subsequent encircle- 
ment and annihilations, was tried by 
Zhukov on the Japanese most success- 
fully. 

These two unfortunate experiences of 
the Japanese were primarily responsible 
for the fact that the fire-eaters of the 
Kwantung Army did not dare attack the 
Soviet Union even when Hitler’s armies 
stood a few miles from Moscow. They 
attacked Pearl Harbor instead. 

Subsequently the presence of the Far 
Eastern Red Banner Armies along the 
Manchurian border prevented the Jap- 
anese from putting their all into the war 
against the United States and Britain. 

Thus, it is clear that it was not the 
atomic bomb that did the job, nor any 
single factor considered in a vacuum, but 
the untiring and well organized efforts 
of the United States in the Pacific, the 
victory over Germany and the final clean- 
up of the Kwantung Army by the Rus- 
sians that brought about victory over the 
last aggressor of World War II. 


* 

The operation of the Red Army under 
Marshal Vasilevsky lasted, in fact, ten 
days, August 9-19. After the 19th, resist- 
ance ceased and Soviet communiques 
reported not so much battles as surren- 
ders and the occupation of towns and 
cities. 

The pattern of the lightning operation 
by Vasilevsky is so much like a war 
college blueprint that it can be described 
in a few words: The huge Manchurian 
salient between the Argun, the Amur 
and the Ussuri rivers, with its area of 
more than half a million square miles, 
was squeezed by double pincers from 
the east and west and stabbed through 
from the north, while the central rail- 
road system within the salient was put 
out of commission on the very first day 
by mighty Soviet air blows, accompanied 
in some sectors by airborne operations. 

The operations were conducted in true 
blitz tempo, some Soviet motorized units 
covering as much as 125 miles in 24 
hours. 

The 2,000 mile border of Manchuria 
was strongly fortified by the Japanese 
during the last ten years. Pill boxes and 
permanent fortifications lined it in all 
those sectors not defended by marshes 
and other natural obstacles. 

The strongest fortifications were dis- 
posed along the Ussuri front facing the 
long corridor of the Soviet Maritime 
Province. In the north, Manchuria was 
covered by the ‘wide Amur, by the 
marshes between the Amur and the Sun- 
gari and by the mountains in the north- 
west corner of Manchuria. The 
“Achilles heel” of Manchuria was the 
west, along the border of Outer Mon- 
golia where the Japanese main “defense” 











In the Far East our army and navy 
from Aug. 9 to Sept. 9, 1945, in- 
flicted the following losses on the 
enemy in manpower and equipment: 


The following were captured: 925 
planes, 369 tanks, thirty-five armored 
cars, 1,226 field guns including self- 
propelled, 1,340 mortars, 4,836 ma- 
chine guns, about 300,000 rifles, 133 
radio transmitters, 2,300 trucks, 125 
tractors and haulage tractors, 17,497 
horses, 742 stores of ammunition, 
arms, equipment and provisions. 


More than 594,000 Japanese offi- 
cers, and men and 148 generals sur- 
rendered to our troops, including 
about 20,000 wounded. The Japanese 
lost in killed alone more than 80,000 
officers and men. 


Thus, the total Japanese losses in 
men, excluding crews of sunken Jap- 
anese ships, amount to more than 
674,000 officers and men killed or 
captured. 


The ships and troops of the Pacific 
Fleet in the same period sank the 
following Japanese ships and vessels: 
‘two destroyers, twenty-eight trans- 
ports, three tankers, five motor 
launches, twelve barges and schoon- 
ers. 

For the same period the losses of 
our troops in the Far East were 8,219 
men killed and 22,264 wounded. 


—Soviet Communique of Sept. 10, 1945 











consisted of the long communication lines 
the Red Army would have to use across 
the desert. 

On the morning of August 9, Marshal 
Meretskov struck on the Ussuri front 
after a powerful aerial preparation 
against the border fortifications of the 
enemy. 

In the north, General Purkayev cross- 
ed the Amur, established bridgeheads 
and began moving up the Sungari to- 
ward Harbin. 

In the west, Marshal Malinovsky 
sent his tanks, cavalry and motorized 
troops across the desert, across the Hin- 
gan range and plunged to the Harbin- 
Mukden railroad which he cut a week 
later. His right wing, reinforced by the 
Mongolian People’s Army, struck to- 
ward the Great China Wall and the 
Gulf of Pehchili. 

Harbin, Tsitsihar, Kirin, Changchun 
and Mukden were bombed. The rail- 
roads stopped. Parachutists descended 
and seized junctions. 

On August 19, the show was all over 
but the shouting. 

It had taken the Red Army ten days to 
win a war Imperial Russia had lost in 
a year and a half. About 600,000 Japa- 
nese and puppet troops had been cap- 
tured by September 4; more are being 
taken at this writing. 

Soviet Marines seized eastern Korean 
ports, with planes doing the job of bat- 
tleships in preparing the landings. Port 
Arthur and Dairen (Dalny) were first 
taken by parachutists. 

The fastest and most extensive single 
land operation in history had been suc- 
cessfully carried out by the Red Army 
which broke another record. 
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AIMS OF NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(Continued from page 12) 


Soviet transportation stood the tests 
of war. Nevertheless it is inadequate 
for the future. The New Five-Year 
Plan will deal with problems of ex- 
panding transport, building new rail- 
ways, introducing the block system, 
electrifying trunk lines to make them 
more efficient and free them from the 
need of carrying so much coal. Vision- 
ary ideas will be tried: Streamlined 
trains, new types of locomotives, new 
railway cars. 

Side by side with the railways the 
plan will devote attention to ocean 
shipping and shipping on  Russia’s 
myriad large and small rivers and lakes. 
Canals will be built to link all major 
inland water ways. 

The new plan will devote much at- 
tention to further electrification of the 
Union and especially of the country- 
side. In this connection it will con- 
centrate its attention on the full 
utilization of hydroelectrical resources 
and local fuels such as peat, brown 
coal and shale and natural gas. The 
plan will consider the further gasifica- 
tion of Russian cities in all areas with- 
in a 1,000 mile radius of gas fields. 

The new plan will give special at- 
tention also to the development and 
expansion of industries producing con- 
sumers goods, in the first place textiles 
and leather, but also food packing and 
canning. As part of this phase of the 
plan, a detailed study will be made of 
the possibilities of cities, counties, prov- 
inces and republics utilizing local ma- 
terials and labor for the purpose of 
supplying themselves with the products 
necessary for an easier, more comfort- 
able, more satisfactory life. 


Just the other day the newspaper 
[zvestia published an article concerning 
the production of refrigerators. It 
said that before the war the entire 
Soviet Union produced only 200 home 
refrigerators a year. Now production 
will shoot upward. The same applies 
to radios and automobiles. The new 
Five-Year Plan, even on the basis of 
existing facilities, can envisage an out- 
put of hundreds of thousands of units 
per year of cars, radios, refrigerators, 
and gas and electric stoves. Architect 
Karo Alabian once put it this way: 
“Our mortar plants are ideally equip- 
ped for making door knobs.” 

This year the volume of capital for 
construction /has nearly reached that of 


the last prewar year. The new Five 
Year Plan will envisage further annu- 
al increases in capital construction. The 
aim is to overcome all war ravages 
within two to three years and to pro- 
ceed to further development and ex. 
pansion so that by 1950, the Soviet 
Union will be economically far ahead 
of its position in 1941. 

The world will look with interest 
at the Soviet Union during these next 
five years. The world outside waits 
with bated breath for developments 
in its own economy. Russia views with 
astonishment the discussions of the pos- 
sibilities of mass unemployment in other 
countries. The Russians say that they 
will not have, indeed, cannot have un- 
employment. Their Five-Year Plan, 
being an expression of planning in a 
socialist society, they say, excludes both 
ioblessness and crises. 


RESTORING THE DNIEPER STATION 
| by A. GAVRILOV 


Reon nN work is proceeding apace 
at the Nazi-wrecked Dnieper Hy- 
droelectric Station. When they retreated 
from Zaporozhye the Hitlerites blew up 
the station building, twenty-six but- 
tresses, the penstock, the bridge spanning 
the forebay reservoir, and destroyed the 
sluicegates, booster station and other 
installations. The largest power station 
in the country was reduced to giant 
heaps of smashed concrete and twisted 
metal. 

The Dnieper Hydroelectric Station, 
able to generate 500,000 kilowatt hours, 
supplied power to the Donbas and Kri- 
voi Rog mines, to a number of other 
large industrial enterprises, and to thou- 
sands of villages and towns in the 
Ukraine. 

The Soviet people began the herculean 
task of restoring the station immediately 
after the expulsion of the Germans. 


Workmen repairing the giant Dnieper Dam 








When the first group of workers ar- 
rived in March, 1944, they found the 
new city of Zaporozhye on the left bank 
of the Dnieper in ruins. Not a single 
house in this city—which had a popula- 
tion of 100,000 before the Nazi invasion 
—was fit for occupancy. There was 
neither electricity nor water. Despite 
hardships and privations the restoration 
crews started to clear away the debris. 
Once again the Dnieper rapids became 
the scene of hustle and bustle. The will 
of the Soviet people triumphed; the 
heavy wounds inflicted by the Germans 
on the principal installations and build- 
ings are gradually being healed. 

Many auxiliary shops have now sprung 
up. Hundreds of thousands of cubic 
meters of blasted concrete have been 
cleared away. Rehabilitation work is 
proceeding on a wide front. And women 
form a considerable proportion of the 
reconstruction workers. You will find 
them pouring concrete, laying bricks, 
working as plasterers and operating ma- 
chines in the auxiliary shops. 

The spring floods this year threatened 
to innudate the entire territory and hold 
up restoration for a considerable time. 
The dam, not fully restored as yet, 
nevertheless withstood the pressure of the 
flood waters and work went on without 
interruption. Inspired by this first great 
victory, the builders increased the pace 
of restoration. A new Dnieper Hydro- 
electric Station is rising from chaos and 
destruction. Twenty-four buttresses of 
the dam have beeen repaired and a new 
bridge, 185 meters long, has been built 
across the forebay reservoir. Concrete 
mixing and rock crushing plants have 
been put into operation and machine 
shops, saw mills and wood-working shops 
are working at full speed. 
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A HUGE WAR AGAINST CANCER 


by S. N. ARDASHNIKOV 


USSR launches nation-wide campaign of treatment, re- 
search and education to insure check of dread disease 


NE of the greatest offensives ever 
() indereaken anywhere against can- 
cer is now under way in the Soviet 
Union. Its shock troops are a growing 
army of oncologists and an expanding 
system of cancer institutes backed by the 
resources of the state. Its general stra- 
tegic plan is a recent decision of the 
government sponsoring thoroughgoing 
measures aimed at intensifying the on- 
saught on this dread disease of man. 

The master plan for this war was 
drafted on the initiative of Foreign Com- 
missar V. M. Molotov by a commission 
of some of the country’s leading scientists 
when the war against Germany was still 
at its height. This group of health stra- 
tegists was headed by Georgi Minerev, 
People’s Commissar of Health of the 
USSR, and included Academician Niko- 
lai Petrov, dean of Soviet Oncologists, 
Academician Alexander Bogomolets, the 
eminent surgeon Sergei Yudin, and the 
country’s leading roentgenologist, Samuel 
Reinberg. 

Now embodied in a decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR, the plan should insure the pre- 
requisites of success. Besides opening 
every opportunity to further the develop- 
ment of cancer research and treatment, 
it provides conditions for translating the 
achievements of theoretical and clinical 
research into the practical aspects of 
diminishing incidence and mortality. 

The key elements making for progress 
are educational work among the public, 
advanced training of all medical practi- 
tioners employed at state health institu- 
tions, establishment of a unified and 
widely ramified system of specialized can- 
cer institutions provided with the latest 
equipment, and the training of large 
numbers of specialists in oncology. 

he decision calls for the establish- 
ment in each republic and region, as 
well as in large cities, of cancer dispen- 
saries provided with the best domestic 
and foreign equipment, and with ac- 
commodations for patients in need of 
diagnosis or treatment. All told, 126 in- 
stitutions with accommodations for 2,- 
485 patients are to be set up anew in the 
Course of this year and the next. Dorm- 
tory accommodations and board are to be 
Provided at these dispensaries for 2,160 
additional out-of-town patients in need 
of consultation or treatment. In addition 
to the 12,000 cancer places in general 
hospitals, 15,000 more are to be made 
available at existing premises or at those 
still to be built. This will provide hos- 
ital accommodations for all cancer pa- 
Uents from the moment the disease is 
“lagnosed. Other institutions to be opened 
clude 300 oncological stations at large 
Polyclinics, 

a together these institutions will 
orm a unified system of cancer dispen- 
‘ities along lines that have well recom- 
mended themselves in the battle waged 
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Using radio gun in the treatment of cancer 
at the Central Oncological Institute, Moscow 


against tuberculosis by Soviet health au- 
thorities. 

With the oncological dispensaries, and 
the stations subordinated to them, apply- 
ing themselves to the early diagnosis, 
registration, treatment and subsequent 
observation of the cancer patient, it will 
become possibe to establish accurately 
the number of people suffering from this 
disease. This has never been done in any 
country thus far, and without it new and 
more efficient means of fighting the di- 
sease cannot be properly worked out and 
planned. 

The decision calls for the widespread 
use of radium and the plan is to open 
150 radium-treatment stations during 
1945-1946. To the radium gun now 
operating 24 hours a day at the Central 
Institution of Oncology, three will be 
added to other scientific institutes. The 
government has already allocated millions 
of rubles for the construction this year 
of a laboratory producing radioactive 
medical preparations. 

A number of measures will be taken 


to meet the demand for cancer special- 


ists and trained junior medical personnel 
presented by a network of oncological 
institutions as wide as this. In addition to 
departments specializing in tumors and 
now functioning at the Moscow and Len- 
ingrad institutes for advanced training 
of physicians, similar departments are 
to be created in Kiev, Kharkov, Kazan, 
Novosibirsk, Tbilisi, Baku and Odessa. 
Institutes working in the various fields 
are to train 300 oncologists, 150 roentgen 
therapeutists, 130 radium specialists and 


450 persons of junior medical personnel. 
Of the young physicians now completing 
medical school, 90 will enter cancer and 
roentgenology research institutes. On- 
cology has become an obligatory subject 
for tens of thousands of medical practi- 
tioners taking advanced training courses. 

To provide leadership in this war on 
cancer and to insure the quick realiza- 
tion of the decisions of the government 
and health commissariats of the Union 
and Autonomous republics, special cancer 
institutions and administrations are being 
established and the work of the Anti- 
Cancer Committee of the Central Me- 
thodological and Consultation Center 
is being intensified. Other measures pro- 
viding for a drive on cancer all along 
the line are also outlined. 

Although only a few months have pass- 
ed since the publication of the decision, 
results are already making themselves 
felt—new cancer institutions are be- 
ing set up in quick order and old ones 
expanded. 

Recently the Anti-Cancer Committee 
met in Moscow for its first plenary meet- 
ing since the war in Europe ended. At- 
tended by representatives of all republics 
and regions of the Soviet Union, the 
meeting reviewed the present state of 
affairs in the field and outlined further 
steps. 

Against the general background of 
progress, reports delivered by delegates 
from areas that were temporarily in en- 
emy hands presented a gloomy picture. In 
the Ukraine, for instance, where before 
the war there were three cancer insti- 
tutes, 13 dispensaries, 34 oncological sta- 
tions, and 1,000 x-ray installations as 
well as many scientific publications on 
cancer, including the magazine, Problems 
of Oncology, the fascists wrecked every- 
thing. But more—and this was the heav- 
iest loss—the invaders killed many can- 
cer specialists, among them Professor 
Kozdoba, director of the Odessa Insti- 
tute, and Professors Mogat and Brikker. 

All three Ukrainian institutes have 
already been partly restored, a new on- 
cological clinic has been set up at the 
Institute of Experimental Biology and 
Pathology in Kiev, and five dispensaries 
and 81 oncological stations have been 
opened. The Ukrainian Anti-Cancer 
Committee is also now functioning. Ac- 
cording to reports at the Moscow meet- 
ing, the fight against cancer is also suc- 
cessfully developing in Byelo-Russia and 
in the Baltic Republics. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

But the speech I liked best was that 
of the Raven who said, “I’m a very 
educated raven because | was brought 
up in the King’s palace gardens.” The 
sarcasm was not lost on the children 
who set up a long howl of delight. 

Other plays in the repertory of the 
Children’s Theater are dramatizations 
of legends and books. Especially popular 
are books about children of other coun- 
tries. Kipling’s Mowgli stories from 
the Jungle Books have been made into 
plays, as have also Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Tom Sawyer, and Hiawatha. Old Rus- 
sian legends like The Hunchback Horse 
are dramatized; the legend of The Na- 
ked King, was made into a play by 
Schwarz in 1941. 

At the State Central Puppet Theater 
on Mayakovsky Street I saw a per- 
formance of the famous Obraztsov 
Puppet Show, which since 1931 has 
charmed thousands of grown-ups as 
well as children. The theater was 
crowded with excited kids. They fidg- 
eted, whispered, scraped their feet, and 
the few adults sprinkled through the 
audience couldn’t keep them still. Then, 
mercifully, the lights went down. 

Entranced, we followed the adven- 
tures of a bear, Puzan — a clever, good 
bear — who escaped from a cage in the 
circus because his keeper wouldn't give 
him a drink. But first a real clown came 
out. He asked the children questions. 
Then he wanted to see their tongues. 
The giggling youngsters displayed 
them. The clown contemplated them 
seriously. Then: “All right! Now keep 
them tight in your mouths!” Delighted 
laughter. Later a puppet clown took 
part in the play as the friend of the 
bear, Puzan. 

The scenery shifted to a circus, a 
food shop, the city hall, a belfry. A 
truck, ambulance, and fire engine tore 
around on two wheels over the edge of 
the circular stage. I thought I saw 
real rubber tires. 

The runaway bear next terrified a 
bootblack, truck driver, shop keeper and 
an old grandmother, who ran all the 
way up a high belfry and couldn’t get 
down again till the fireman brought 
a ladder. The children screamed with 
laughter. A question was asked on the 
stage, and hundreds of voices shouted 
the answer. 

I saw a few children with their 
parents, but most came in school groups 
with teachers. I went backstage to talk 
to Obraztsov. Older children, he said 
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ENTERTAINING CHILDREN IN THE USSR 


had long been dying to come, but were 
afraid of being thought “childish.” But 
when performances for adults were be- 
gun in the evening, teen-age youngsters 
felt it all right to appear. 

In the repertory were Puss in Boots, 
The Magic Galosh, Puzan the Bear, 
King Deer, Aladdin’s Lamp, and The 
Night Before Christmas. Pretty soon 
Mowgli would be ready. 

Obraztsov, famous all over Russia, 
manipulates the puppets with fingers 
only, not with wires which, he believes 
makes the movements too mechanical. 
‘These puppeteers stand under the stage, 
not high above it. Obraztov first did 
puppets to amuse himself. Now he has 
a theater of 250 workers. The annual 
budget is two and a half million rubles, 
allowing for a subsidy of 600,000 to 
enable children to pay less for tickets. 

@ 

“Tt is now the children’s program,” 
the radio announced. “We will intro- 
duce you to Guests About The Round 
Table. And here is your announcer, 
Lev Kassil.” 

Lev Kassil, the tall, thin, bright-eyed 
Red Star correspondent and leading 
children’s writer, introduced his dis- 
tinguished roster of guests. It was the 
radio program “Report to the Nation’s 
Children,” and public figures, a war 
hero, a scientist, a writer, an inventor, 
an actress and a singer answered Kas- 
sil’s questions about their lives and their 
achievements. It was very simply told, 
as if it might be supplementing a lesson. 
Marshak was the writer and he told 
about his new book, AZilitary Mail. 
Vhe star of 4 Girl from Leningrad, 
Zoya Feodorova, talked of her movies; 
Vera Maretskaya, of her plays; Sho- 
stakovich, the old. botanist, Academi- 
cian Keller, the airplane constructor 
Yakovlev and many others had talked 
on this program. 

Radio programs in Russia are a de- 
light to the kids, just as they are here, 
and are a means of both amusing and 
instructing them. ‘Two and a quarter 
hours each day the radio talks for chil- 
dren, on science, biology, geology, ge- 
ography, history, and reads them Rus- 
sian and foreign literature, folk-tales 
and fairy tales. 

“Some of these broadcasts give them 
new facts they may not get in school,” 
said Maria Kalakutskaya, chief of Chil- 
dren’s Programs. ‘““We try to sup- 
plement their school work. Our leading 
scientists and artists come here. We 
have to edit their scripts quite a bit 








sometimes,” she smiled, “but they're 
very agreeable about it.” 

I had previously asked Yakovley, 
the leading airplane constructor, hoy 
he found time to write for children, 

“There’s always time for children,” 
he said. ““They’re the most important 
people in our country, aren’t they?” 

“Do you have anything like ‘The 
Green Hornet’?” I asked the chief of 
Children’s Programs, “or “Terry and 
the Pirates,’ or ‘Superman’ ?” 

“What is that?” said Kalakutskaya, 

It turned out their radio had neither 
horror nor scare stories. ‘““We don’t be. 
lieve in sensation, you know,” she said, 
‘Why frighten children when you want 
to entertain them? Our children love 
Chapayev, for instance. Horror isn’t 
what makes life interesting. We don't 
want our children to be hooligans.” 

So the children listen to Tom Saw.- 
ver, Hiawatha, O. Henry, Br’er Rab- 
bit (with melodies from American In- 
dian songs), White Fang, Victor Hugo 
(Cosette’s childhood from Les Miser- 
ables is a favorite). Plays and stories 
are read on the radio by leading actors. 

I asked if the children “participated” 
in radio as they did in theaters and pup- 
pet shows. 

“Oh yes,” laughed the director, and 
hauled out bulging folders. “Half the 
work of the radio station is answering 
children’s letters. They tell us which 
children in their school are gifted as 
singers or dancers. They tell us whicl 
authors they want to hear — Marshak, 
or Lev Kassil, Barto, or Mikhalkoy, 
or Ilin — and which singers from the 
opera. Most of all the children like our 
tales-without-end. We have a sort of 
Scheherazade program. We break a 
tale in the middle and ask the children 
to write in suggesting a finish. We 
have discovered talented writers. Some 
come to Moscow—from as far as Kirgi- 
zia or Armenia. We discover musicians 
too — we've just discovered a wonder 
ful little girl soprano. 

‘The radio teaches, entertains, trie 
to make the Soviet child more a part of 
real life. Little Petya:could not have 
the experience I had with my son Pete 
at eleven. He had been to the movie 
Having A Wonderful Time (handling 
the conflict between marriage and free 
love). I asked him whether he’d et 
joyed the movie. 

“Oh yes,” he said. 

“Did you understand it all?” 

‘Well, not all of it, but there’s some 
thing about every movie I don’t under- 
stand. Isn’t that why we go in halt 
price?” 
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of German arms and ammunition in 
order to kill our partisans.” 

The first village meeting held after 
the liberation of Vranic confirmed the 
village committee that had been formed 
underground. This voting was also by 
acclamation as in Sestine. But by the 
time we made our visit, Vranic had 
progressed to secret ballot. The pre- 
vious week they had elected twenty 
delegates to the fifth congress of the 
People’s Liberation Front. Seventy- 
four candidates vied for this honor. 
It was quite a contest for they could 
only choose twenty. They made mimeo- 
graphed ballots containing all the 
names. At the general village meeting 
the people marked and folded them 
and then the ballots were collected and 
counted by the committee in the pres- 
ence of anyone who wished to observe 
them. 

A still further development was 
found in the village of Zuzumberg in 
the hills of Slovenia. The Slovenes 
are very highly developed intellectually 
and politically. In a population of less 
than two million, two daily papers have 
acirculation of 100,000 each. This in- 
dicates an average interest in public 
affairs equal to that of any people in 
Europe. The village of Zuzumberg 
showed an election sheet that would be 
a credit to any American town. 

Here also free elections had been 
suppressed during the Yugoslav dic- 
tatorship after 1929. During this war 
the area was first occupied by Italians, 
but the partisans drove them out in 
July, 1942. Three liberated counties 
immediately held jubilant elections 
wing an open mimeographed ballot 
ince the liberated area did not con- 
tain any printing presses. Unfortu- 
nately the Italians returned with large 
reinforcements and, when the Italians 
inally capitulated to the Allies, the 
Germans took over the area. The Zu- 
zumberg committee—the people who 
stuck their necks out by being elected 
—had to spend a considerable part of 
the next three years in hiding in the 


woods with the usual number of cas- 
ualties, 
















































A new village election was held a 
Week before my arrival. They gave 
me a sample blank ballot—mimeo- 
sraphed but quite formal. 

At the top of the list were four can- 
didates for village chairman with the 
instruction: ‘Vote for one.” Then 
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THE LOCAL ELECTIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


followed three candidates for village 
secretary with instructions: “Vote for 
one.” Then twenty-six nominees for 
the village council with: ‘Vote for 
nine.” Then four nominees for county 
council with the instruction: “Vote for 
two.” 

Each candidate was listed with his 
residence and occupation. Zuzumberg 
was sort of a township center including 
four hamlets, hence it had_ several 
trades beside the basic one of the peas- 
ants. There were 512 votes cast. An- 
ton Blatnik, a peasant from an outlying 
hamlet received 317 votes for chair- 
man; Jose Great, who was secretary 
before the war, received 380 votes 
for secretary. There was a clear major- 
ity of all votes cast despite the com- 
petition. 

The large number of nominees for 
the council led to very few receiving 
a clear majority of votes. Those elected 
received 200 to 284 votes. These suc- 
cessful ones were widely scattered in 
the list showing that there was no defi- 
nite slate in this election. The success- 
ful chairman was printed first on the 
list while the successful secretary was 
last. In other words the electorate 
showed a discrimination of which any 
community in the world might be 
proud. 

In the village of Petruvic, in Voi- 
vodina, our group met a local Slovak, 
a Dr. Gusac, who had lived in Wis- 
consin for seven years. He stated that 
the present day elections as he has been 
seeing them in Yugoslavia were just 
as democratic as anything he ever saw 
in America. 

If the elections thus far described 
are comparable with other countries, 
I found in Voivodina an election 
device which probably is unique for 
securing proportional representation 
among the different nationalities. 

Voivodina is the richest agricultural 
plain in Yugoslavia. It lies along the 
northern border of the Danube and 
Tisza valley westward from Belgrade. 
Here Hungary fought the Turks for 
several centuries. The population is 
very mixed, Serbs, Croats, Hungarians, 
Slovaks and others. Racial persecu- 
tions had run high here and therefore 
the district required special treatment 
to assure every national group its 
chance. Moreover, Voivodina. had to 
decide a most important question: 
Whether it would remain a separate 


federal state in Yugoslavia or be incor- 
porated in Serbia or in Croatia or di- 
vided between both. This problem, 
which might easily provide considerable 
dynamite, faced the citizens of Voi- 
vodina in the elections of July. 

I have before me a ballot printed 
in the township center of Zednik 
—printed not mimeographed. Thirty- 
two candidates are listed of which fif- 
teen were to be elected. The first fif- 
teen is described as the “‘basic slate,” 
prepared by the Liberation Front in 


the general open meeting which any 
1 


citizen was free to attend with a voice 
and a vote. The remaining seventeen 
are substitutes nominated by individual 
citizens who disagreed with the basic 
slate. Any citizen was entitled to in- 
sert one such substitute and the elec- 
tion committee was bound to print it, 
giving also the nominator’s name. 

The pecularity of this list is that 
opposite every candidate is printed not 
only his age, residence, profession and 
source of nomination, but also his na- 
tionality whether Croat, Hungarian, 
Serb. 

The basic slate contained eleven 
Croats, one Serb, three Hungarians. 
The Liberation Committee saw to it 
that this represented the exact propor- 
tion of these nationalities in Zednik. 
‘The seventeen substitute candidates 
were not controlled as to nationality 
but actually were more or less the 
same proportion. 

The voter might jump around the 
list as he chose with one provision: 
He must choose only fifteen and must 
follow the nationality pattern set up 
by the basic slate. Thus, if the voter 
rejected a Hungarian from the basic 
slate, he must substitute another Hun- 
garian. He was not permitted to sub- 
stitute a Croat for a Hungarian. This 
device insured that the town, with a 
three-fourths Croat population, would 
nonetheless elect a due proportion of 
minor nationalities. 

“Can your voters carry out this 
complicated procedure?” I asked. 

The Hungarian editor who gave me 
the ballot assured me that Zednik 
voters followed the sheet very intelli- 
gently. They chose all over the ballot, 
electing several substitutes in place of 
the basic slate, but they followed the 
nationality pattern as prescribed. “Only 
three ballots had to be rejected as im- 
properly marked,” the editor told me. 

The same method followed in higher 
elections insured Voivodina that the 
parliament meeting at the end of July 
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was an accurate picture of proportions 
of national groups in the area. This 
parliament then discussed, among other 
things, the knotty question of Voi- 
vodina’s future relations with sur- 
rounding states. They decided that 
Voivodina was too small to remain a 
separate state. It has common tradi- 
tions and did not want to be split, so 
it would join Serbia since the major- 
ity, after all, were Serbs. But they 
would retain within Serbia certain au- 
tonomous rights. The decision was car- 
ried unanimously with the approval 
also of the Croats and Hungarians in 
parliament. 

Yugoslav democracy thus already 
has developed an ingenious device for 
allaying the suspicions of centuries. 
Technical insistence on proportionate 
nationality may not always be needed 
in the future, but it is a mighty weapon 
for unity now. 

On such elections were based the 
present local governments of Yugo- 
slavia and also the provisional parlia- 
ment called Avnoj. Every locality I 
visited had held elections at least once 
since the liberation. However, Avnoj, 
still only a provisional parliament, 
functions under three regents appointed 
by King Peter. A basic question of 
the Yugoslav constitution, especially 
whether it shall be a monarchy or re- 
public, lies ahead. A constituent assem- 
bly to decide these questions is expected 
to be elected in autumn, probably in 
October. As it has already been the 
practice in local elections, it is decided 
that all citizens, both men and women, 
over eighteen years have the right to 
vote. Boys and girls who are not 
eighteen, who fought in the army or 





with the partisans are also considered 
old enough to vote. Active collabora- 
tors with the Nazis are deprived of the 
vote. An interesting provision denies 
the franchise to all government minis- 
ters serving after 1929, when King 
Alexander abolished the constitution 
and established a dictatorship. Those 
who accepted ministerial posts under 
such a dictatorship are regarded as dis- 
qualified for democratic voting unless 
they establish that they have served 
the people. The voting will be by se- 
cret ballot. 

The constituent assembly will con- 
sist of two houses, the House of Fed- 
eration and the House of Nationalities. 
The first will consist of deputies elected 
on the basis of one for every +0,000 
of the population making nearly 400 
in the House of Federation. The 
House of Nationalities will consist of 
twenty-five for each constituent state— 
Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia, Slovenia, Mon- 
tenegro, Macedonia—fifteen for Voi- 
vodina, ten for Kossovo and Metohija 
another autonomous district that was 
recently incorporated in Serbia by its 
own vote. 

So far so good! But the question 
that starts tongues clacking over many 
elections in eastern Europe still must 
be answered: “How are candidates 
nominated? Will there be real com- 
peting parties or only a single slate 
by the People’s Front?” 

Here I must pause a moment to say 
that Americans who lightly condemn 
European states for single slate tickets 
do not know what has happened there. 
It is not easy to create competing polit- 
ical parties where previous party or- 
ganizations were destroyed by the war 





and occupation. Plenty of former 
politicians in Belgrade would gladly 
lead an opposition party. They are dis. 
gruntled and vocal and they cut som 
ice among American and British people 
to whom they tell their criticisms 9 
Tito and the People’s Front. But thes 
disgruntled has-beens are not political 
parties. Their parties have evapor. 
ated. The only organized political 
forces emerging from the war and the 
occupation appeared as the united Pe. 
ple’s Liberation Front. 

When we correspondents returned 
from Yugoslavia we all expected their 
autumn elections to show only a single 
slate. We could not see where any 
opposition party would come from, 
There were no signs of it anywhere 
in the country. We recalled that after 
the American War of Independence it 
was fifteen years before any second 
party arose to contest the victorious 
federalists, 

I mention this merely to show that 
Americans should analyze situations 
before judging the Balkan elections, 
But this morning when I phoned the 
Yugoslav embassy I discovered that 
Yugoslavia today has not only created 
a people’s united front, but has also 
found a method to create opposition. 

The election law now provides that 
any 150 citizens in any county may 
nominate a candidate. ‘They may do 
it as a political party or merely as a 
citizens group. To nominate a candi- 
date for the House of Nationalities, 
ten citizens suffice. 

It would seem that Yugoslavia has 
gone the limit in providing democratic 
self expression even for small minority 
groups. 





The Soviet theater-goer is always eager to know what is taking place in the theaters abroad. To satisfy that natural curiosity the repertories 
of many theaters include the works of foreign playwrights. This season two Moscow theaters are performing plays by Lillian Hellman. Below, 
left, is a scene from her play "The Watch on the Rhine," as produced by the Lenin Komsomol Theater. Right: A scene from "The Little 
Foxes," at the Moscow Theater of Drama. 
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Northern Peoples 
(Continued from page 13) 


months. But during the brief sum- 
mers the vast amount of extra light 
in this land of the midnight sun helps 
to offset the lack of sun heat. Dairy 
farming, too, now proceeds apace in 
these northern latitudes. And even 
certain varieties of wheat, developed 
by scientific horticulture to withstand 
cold and ripen quickly, are growing 
today within a short distance of the 
polar circle. 

Of great significance for all the 
northern peoples has been the establish- 
ment of the Northern Sea Route 
through the ice-strewn waters of the 
Arctic from Murmansk in the West, to 
Bering Strait and Vladivostok in the 
East. This “seaway across the top of 
the world” is already in a sense Soviet 
Russia’s Panama Canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
notably served the purposes of war 
strategy in the struggle against the 
Nazis. While this polar route of some 
5,000 miles is navigable only three 
months of the year, it has played a 
major role in opening up the Arctic 
territories of Soviet Siberia for com- 
merce, scientific investigation and the 
development of natural resources. A 
network of scientific stations, more 
than 60 in all, is now functioning in 
this region. And merchant ships bring 
modern industrial products to ports 
near the mouths of the great rivers 
whence these goods are distributed to 
the indigenous tribes. 








Ostiak hunter of eastern Siberia with a load of squirrel pelts 


I shall not attempt to cover the 
individual peoples of the north in any 
detail, but shall merely mention a few 
points of -special interest about them. 
The largest national district of all is 
the Ostiak-Vogul, inhabited chiefly by 
Khantes (Ostiaks) and Mansis (Vog- 
uls). Through this district, which is 
almost as big as the whole Scandinavian 
Peninsula, sweeps the broad Ob, his- 
toric river mentioned in Milton’s Par- 
adise Lost as one of the places near 
which Satan sought to hide after his 
banishment from Heaven. Farthest 
north of the national districts is the 
Taimyr, entirely above the Arctic Cir- 
cle and inhabited mainly by Dolgans 
and Nenetses. In this district are sub- 
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stantial deposits of nickel, copper, 
platinum, gold and oil. Capital of the 
Taimyr National District is Dudinka, 
on the lower reaches of the Yenisei, 
meaning “Great River” in the native 
tongue, which is 2,700 miles in length 
and the central north-south thorough- 
fare of Siberia. 

On the Taimyr Peninsula 500 miles 
beyond the Arctic Circle live the small 
tribe of Nganasans, the most northerly 
people of our planet. Up till the time 
of the Revolution the Nganasans were 
still grouped in clans and relied upon 
home-made bows and arrows in hunt- 
ing. They excel in the art of carving 
objects from mammoth tusks and have 
a rich oral folklore recently put into 
written form by ethnographic experts 
sent out to the peninsula in an expedi- 
tion organized by the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. 

South of the Taimyr is the Evenki 
National District, another large area 
and about the size of the whole Ukrain- 
ian Republic. Most numerous of the 
northern tribes and aggregating about 
40,000, the Evenkis have been called 
the “Frenchmen of Siberia,” because 
of their pronounced artistic gifts. But 
these ‘““Frenchmen”’ still make use of 
birchbark wigwams and resemble the 
American Indian in physical appear- 
ance and living habits. Just west of 
the Evenki border and above the Arc- 
tic Circle lies Kureika, a tiny hamlet 
of fourteen houses where Joseph Stalin 
was exiled for three years, from 1914 
through 1916, and where he learned at 
first-hand about the Siberian natives. 

(Other peoples of the Soviet North 
and Far East will be discussed in a 
later article.) 
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The Withered Hand 
(Continued from page 23) 


Koestler books: their deep emotion, their 
tragedy, their psychological insight, their 
new philosophy ... it is all clever make- 
up, shrewd acting, shiny surface with 
nothing beneath but a little swindle. 
The reader who does not permit him- 
self to be tricked by outward trimmings, 
will soon discover how rudely Koestler 
maltreats facts. One example among 
countless: In Darkness at Noon, Soviet 
oil is transported from the Caucasus to 
Italy via Amsterdam because Koestler 
needs the Amsterdam-Italy route to 
prove a point in his story about Soviet- 
incited sabotage. Now what would an 
American reader think of an author who 
presented him with the astonishing fact 
that the normal route for goods from 
New York to Boston is via Los Angeles? 
After two fictionalized horror stories 
about the Soviet Union and Communism, 
Koestler now makes his appearance as 
a political and philosophical essayist. 
Alas, even the New York Times is com- 
pelled to state that “Koestler is not an 
original, nor a particularly powerful 
thinker,” certainly a masterpiece of un- 
derstatement. The master, himself, has 
discovered the formula that enables a 
mediocre writer to receive the laurels of 
genius. In speaking of Ferdinand Céline 
(at a time when he, himself, attacked 
renegades with much gusto) Koestler 
said: “In the fight against the Left, lack 
of talent or abundance of viciousness are 
no obstacle to a certain kind of glory.” 
In his preface to his recent book, The 
Yogi and the Commissar, Koestler in- 
forms us that “some of the essays were 
originally written for American maga- 
zines where, one is told, each point has 
to be driven home with the sledge ham- 


mer; others tor the polished columns of 3 


Horizon, where the correct instrument 
to use is a nail-file.” As to the last group, 
which violently attacks the USSR, we are 
left in ignorance whether they were writ- 
ten with the pitchfork or with one. of 
those daggers that go with the dress 
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uniform of Alfred Rosenberg’s. staff of 
anti-Soviet experts. ; 

Stripped of their pretentious trim- 
mings (pseudo-knowledge of Marxism, 
badly digested psycho-analysis, and gen- 
erous helpings from Trotskyite and other 
renegade writers) Koestler’s essays all 
try to prove two things: First, that the 
Russian Revolution has failed lament 
ably, and second, that if Utopia cannot 
be achieved, the best possible attitude is 
that of the Yogi, alias Colonel Blimp, 
adorned with a little bit of mysticism and 
a few innocent phrases about “true so- 
cialism,” etc. 

Always pretending to operate only 
with proven facts, Koestler weaves to- 
gether half-truths, inventions, perverted 
facts, real facts, and outright lies. He 
uses the report of a certain Polish “un- 
derground agent,” Blit, who has been 
branded a provocateur by the Polish 
and Czechoslovak press in London and 
elsewhere. He adds weight to another 
horror story by basing it on his own ex- 
periences at Kharkov in the winter of 
1932, but his tale of the terrible living 
conditions loses much of its validity once 
we know that Koestler’s own reports 
from Kharkov at that time, never later 
revoked, painted a very rosy picture of 
living conditions and of the struggle 
against difficulties. 

Koestler misquotes Lenin, asserting 
that a sentence used by Levine in his 
last speech before the Bavarian Extra- 
ordinary Court was coined by the leader 
of the Russian Revolution. He makes 
Hans Schulz, who was secretary to Willy 
Muenzenberg and never wrote a word 
for publication, a leading editor of the 
famous “Brown Books on Nazi Atroci- 
ties.” 

In other details, Koestler does not err, 
he simply falsifies. Johannes Becher is 


no organizer but one of the best German 
anti-Nazi poets of European fame. Ara. 
gon never was, as Koestler implies, on 
good terms with Vichy and the German 
occupation authorities. And the Soviet 
Union did give asylum to survivors. of 
the International Brigades, one of the 
last transports of which was composed 
of the inmates of Le Vernet whom 
Koestler smeared. 

Koestler builds up a silly theory of the 
forcibly neurotic function of the intel- 
lectuals. Needless to say a deep pessim- 
ism pervades Koestler’s entire writings, 
The essence of his wisdom is _ con- 
tained in his advice to mankind to turn 
away from reliance on reason and to 
rely instead on the subconscious forces, 
the supernatural and irrational .. . ex- 
cept in the realm of international politics 
where this builder of “socialist oases” 
sides with the British Tories in their 
attempt to uphold British imperialism, 
the old balance of power policy, etc. 

Koestler has often tried his hand as a 
prophet; in most cases he has been quick- 
ly disavowed by developments. So, in 
The Yogi and the Commissar, he writes 
that he “would risk a bet that when M. 
Vercors’ identity is disclosed he will turn 
out to be a French fascist or at least a 
staunch reactionary.” Vercors, however, 
has been identified as one of the most 
courageous leaders of the underground 
literary movement, a staunch Leftist. 

But once, it seems, Mr. Koestler really 
made a hundred per cent true prophecy: 
When he spoke of the withering of his 
hand should he write against the Soviet 
Union. His hand has indeed withered— 
yet this does not prevent him from pro- 
ducing books, for—to quote his friend 
Serge—‘there are writers who use other 
organs than their hands to write their 
strongly smelling stuff.” 
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The story of the incentives behind the Soviet victories, 





on the baitilelines, in the factories, farms and homes 








The Soviet Spiri 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


F N his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 
give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 
the truth about the new society that was being 
built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events... . My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 
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had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in the black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels. ... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 


_centives and to understand that, because of all it 
‘means for the future of human living everywhere, 


there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 
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R. WARD has taught in theological schools for 
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of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Europe and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Social Order, In Place of Profit, 
etc. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world. 
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